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Planning for after the war is secondary to produc- 
ing plenty of War equipment right now. 

However, we are proud of our organization's 
ability to manufacture a diversity* of products, and 
realize this experience has taught us a lot, which 
will be most beneficial when we start planning 


Kitchen Equipment for AMERICAN homes. 


%* JEEP BODIES, TRAILERS. OUTER WINGS, TOP CENTER SECTIONS, TOP TURRET DECKS FOR 


FAMOUS LIBERATOR. OUTER WINGS FOR VULTEE VENGEANCE DIVE BOMBER, MANIFOLDS, 


Photograph shows assembly of sides and bottom of trailer body for welding 
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Pacific Crossroads (see below) 


May 


May 1940—the Germans invaded the 
Low Countries. 

May 1941—President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed an unlimited national emer- 
gency. 

May 1942—Corregidor surrendered. 

May 1943—Rommel was ousted from 
North Africa. 

May 1944—? 


May Banxinc 


Win our well known pardonable pride 
we point to this issue as the—well, one 
of the—best in many a moon. But more 
of that hereafter. 


“Where the War Was Born” 


Ovr cover photograph for this highly 
potential May 1944 comes from Hono- 
lulu, home of the Bishop National Bank 
of Hawaii, whose assistant cashier, C. Y. 
Dyke, tells this story: 

“The picture was taken in our lobby 
during the Fourth War Loan drive, 
showing a Flying Fortress ball turret 
complete with computing sight and two 
50 calibre machine guns. This particular 
belly turret has already put over some 
good wallops against the Japs, thereby 
becoming of special interest to us over 
here in Honolulu where the war was 
born. 

“Examining the display are GEORGE 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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We Say It Again... 
THE CHECK IS AN INSTRUMENT 


OF War 


It is now 29 months since Pearl Harbor. This 
nation’s production of ships, planes, tanks and 
guns has astonished the world. Today, it is more 
evident than ever how vital a part checks play 
in the grim business of winning a war. ») ») Pay- 
ments for labor... payments for service... 
payments for the materials used in the myriad 
manufacturing and business transactions es- 
sential to our war effort are, of course, largely 
by check. »» La Monte Safety Paper, invented 
in 1871, has long been used by leading banks 
and corporations. We do not make checks. Our 


product is the paper which safeguards checks Note that the issuing organization's Trade-Mark is 


ins ; ons IN the paper itself—thus providing INDIVIDUAL IDEN- 
— t fraudulent alteration or counterfeiting. smauaeian on both the front and back of the check. 


BACK THE ATTA 


For Samples of La Monte Safety Paper see your 
Lithographer or Printer—or write us direct 


LA MONTE PAPER 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley, N. J. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


S. WATERHOUSE, our executive vice- 
president and vice-chairman of the 
Hawaii War Finance Committee; Ros- 
ert McBRYDE Purvis, assistant cashier 
in charge of the bank’s War Bond de- 
partment; and some of the bank’s 
beauties.” 

- Well, the picture looked like a good 
preliminary curtain raiser (if there be 
such a thing) for the Fifth War Loan 
drive, so we decided to use it in the 
front window. 


Hawaii’s Record 


Berore leaving the bomber turret 
(and “some of the bank’s beauties”), 
we'd like to quote from Mr. DyKe’s let- 
ter these facts about Hawaii’s accom- 
plishment in the sale of War Bonds; 

“Hawaii maintained its record of be- 
ing the only State or Territory that has 
exceeded every War Bond quota by go- 
ing more than $10,000,000 over its $19,- 
000,000 Fourth War Loan quota. The 
Islands also met the Treasury’s request 
that $12,000,000 of the quota come 
from individuals. 

“Director of the War Bond program 
in Hawaii is Fred H. Kanne, Collector 
of Internal Revenue, who is chairman of 
the Hawaii War Finance Committee. 

“Tn addition to county chairmen on 
each of the Islands, there are scores of 
volunteers of all racial groups—Hawai- 
ians, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Por- 
tuguese, and haoles (Caucasians). Be- 
sides participating in the national war 
loans, Hawaii conducts several other 
local bond drives during the year. The 
two outstanding ones are on Lei Day 
(May Day) and December 7. The War 
Finance Committee and the Army and 
Navy bond offices sponsor the latter. In 


“Maybe a sprained ankle isn’t anything to 
laugh at, but you do look funny with the 
icebag on your foot for a change!” 


“I know what—let’s go down to the bank 
and annoy the tellers!” 


a four-day drive built around last De- 
cember 7, Series E sales hit a record- 
breaking $4,200,000.” 


The Prideful Finger 


A DOZEN paragraphs back we threat- 
ened some boastings about this May 
issue, and here they are. 

Perhaps you, Reader, who are now on 
the threshold of this great adventure 
in reading, will not agree, when you have 
skimmed, browsed, conned or merely 
ruffled these 114 pages, that superlatives 
are in order. (As a matter of fact we 
rather hope you won’t think so, because 
then we’ll know that we must do much 
better.) But by and large, it’s a good 
number. 


Miss Porter, For Instance 


Syivia F. Porter’s “Black Market 
Billions” is, we think, one of the best 
articles that ever issued from the tal- 
ented typewriter of the New York 
Post’s fact-finding, clear-thinking finan- 
cial editor. She makes a striking presen- 
tation of the close relationship between 
our record-breaking currency circula- 
tion and the cash transactions that must 
finance this home front scandal. 


‘| And Mr. Hosea 


R. Hosea’s “Earnings of 
Bank Employees” is worth the careful 


| attention of every banker. Here are the 


results of a survey of salaries paid to 
more than 28,000 workers in 1,312 
banks in 144 American cities. The au- 
thor is Regional Director, United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

A much broader survey, Mr. Hosea 
reports, is now in progress. It will pro- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . - « $ 936,854,462.52 
U. S. Government divece fully 

guaranteed . .. . « « « 2,691,990,166.26 
State and Municipal WA 81,174,623.78 
Other Securities . . 106,281,733.72 
Loans, Discounts and 878,951,902.08 
Accrued Interest Receivable . ....... 8,046,303.88 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 5,393,702.29 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . ... . 7,050,000.00 


$4,765,999,575.22 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock . . . . $111,000,000.00 
Surplus « « « 124,000,000.00 
$ 278,106,954.55 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . .. . 9,390,275.66 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . . . . 6,763,731.42 


Acceptances Outstanding $ 11,724,821.14 

Less Amount in Portfolio . 5,771,791.63 5,953,029.51 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

ead Foreign Bills . . 242,156.36 


$4,765,999,575.22 


United States Government and other securities carried at $1,034,281,025.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $832,817,443.23 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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4. BANKING 


juUST A MINUTE—Continued 


“I’m just kissing each seed for luck, dear!” 


vide more recent information, he says, 
on banks in nearly all American cities of 
100,000 or more population and in a 
sampling of smaller places. 

Meanwhile, the present study con- 
tains extensive information. 


Checks, Cheques and Taxes 


BRADSHAW MaAkin’s “Where 
Checks Are Cheques,” in case you 
haven’t already suspected, tells some- 
thing about the good job British banks 
and bankers are doing to help our serv- 
ice men feel at home financially—and 
socially, too. 

F. BLAKE Lowe’s “Taxing the Life 
Out of Wealth” calls attention to some 
facts that may have escaped your at- 
tention. They’ll bear study. 


And Our Usual Features 


Is “Methods and Ideas” are more 
brief case histories from our scrap book 
on War Bond promotion—ideas that 
banks have used successfully in selling 
bonds in the other drives and that may 
be easily adapted for use in boosting 
the Fifth Loan. 

In “ Building for the Future,” BANK- 
ING’s new department devoted to the 
plans of post-war home builders and 
mortgage lenders, is a report on a com- 
munity housing study by a savings 
bank in Bridgeport, Connecticut. This 
is a project that should be of particular 
interest to banks in other “war towns.” 

In “The Country Banker” you'll 
find a summary of A.B.A. President 
Wiccrns’ statement before the House 
Committee on Agriculture on the 
Cooley Bill which would transfer to the 
Farmers’ Home Corporation the assets 
of three government agricultural agen- 
cies. 
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—SPECIALISTS IN— 


United States Government 
Securities 


Guaranteed Issues 
Federal Land Bank and Other Agency Issues 


Territorial Bonds « Municipal Bonds 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati « St.Lovis San Francisco 


Direct Wires to all Offices 


FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


| 


| To Speed Your 
CANADIAN 
BUSINESS 


Many American banks, firms, 
corporations and individualsare now 


looking northward, because their | 


business is flowing over theCanadian 


border in greater volume than ever | 


before. World War II has given 
tremendous impetus to American- 
Canadian trade. 

This means increased banking 


activity between the two good | 


neighbors, albeit under more diffi- 
cult conditions than in normal times 
owing to the necessary war-time re- 
strictions on foreign exchange. 
Someof theregulationsof Foreign 
Exchange Control may seem per- 
plexing, but our offices, both in the 
United States and Canada, are ready 
to assist you in your exchange prob- 
lems. We have special wire connec- 
tions for speeding transactions. 
Inquire of one of our American 
offices or at the Head Office. 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 
CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. | 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Branches throughout Canada and 
Newfoundland 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


ASSETS OVER A BILLION DOLLARS 


You’re Welcome 


From national headquarters of the 
|American Red Cross in Washington 
| comes a note to the American Bankers 
Association thanking the more than 
| 700 banks that published A.B.A. Red 
| Cross advertisements during the March 
| War Fund drive. 
| “The dedication of this space to such 
| a humanitarian cause, you can be sure, 
‘is greatly appreciated by National 
| Headquarters,” the letter said. “Please 

also express our thanks to the many 

other banks in your association that 
| cooperated with material of their own 
| production.” 


Thank you 


From C. M. Srrypom of the Nether- 
lands Bank of South Africa, Johannes- 
burg, comes this pleasant letter: 

“As a regular reader of your journal 
BANKING at the library of the Univer- 
| sity of the Witwatersrand, while still 
studying banking and commerce, I can- 
|not but praise your publication. The 
|articles are very interesting and its 
‘make-up’ is the usual American thor- 
| oughness. 

“As I am now employed in a bank I 
do not wish to lose contact with your 
journal and wish to subscribe to it 
yearly.” 


| Banker— Cartoonist —Soldier 


Orr and on, over a period of a couple 
of years, we’ve been publishing cartoons 
by Dick Ericson—now Sgt. Dick 
ERICSON. 

Not until the other day did we learn 
| that the sergeant is a banker. Our in- 
formationcamefrom J.STANLEYBRown, 
personnel director of the Chemical Bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 10) 


“Tl just die if I’ve caused the bank to lose 
his account! He has the nicest eyes!” 


CARBON PAPER 
ROLL PAPER 
RIBBONS 


BURROUGHS 
DISCOUNT 
PURCHASE 
PLANS 


Burroughs’ intimate know!l- 

edge of business machines in 

action established the exacting spe- 

cifications of quality which have 

always been characteristic of 

Burroughs supplies for business 
machines of all types and makes. 


These supplies are available to you 
under Burroughs Discount Purchase 
Plans at savings of 10% to 40%. 
You enjoy the best in these fine 
supplies (and. incidentally, save 
storage space) because Burroughs 
delivers them fresh to you as you 
need them. 


For full details, call your local Bur- 
roughs office or write Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Burroughs 


SUPPLIES FOR 
BUSINESS MACHINES 


BURROUGHS 


ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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Her boss calls her a 


Revolutionist! 


HIS girl is a typist. She has always had a good record for loyalty 
and efficiency, for suggesting new ideas. 


One of these ideas revolutionized office procedures. 


Here’s what happened. She suggested to the department manager that 
basic personnel information be put on Addressograph plates so that office 
records could be kept by machine instead of typewriter. Results: twenty- 
three separate typing jobs were reduced to one! 


Then the idea spread to other departments. Through Addressograph 
simplified business methods inventory time was reduced, payroll handling 
simplified. The original suggestion eventually resulted in saving thousands 
of man-hours monthly, pointed the way to even greater postwar savings. 


If you write anything repeatedly, you can do it better, faster with 100% 
Prices model Addressographs begin 
accuracy by Addressograph-Multigraph methods. Results are revolution- models at $177.50. 
ion lister ¢ 
ary. The method is often an adaptation of your present system. You can _Miwstrated at $240.00, 
handle inventories, storekeeping, production control, purchase orders, f. 0. b. Cleveland. 


tool crib control, parts and job identifi- 


cations, and dozens of other paperwork 
jobs with mass production technique— 
Save time and money. Our Research and 
Methods. Department will gladly show 


you how. Write the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation—Cleveland SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


and all principal cities of the world. Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
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Manpower shortage presents the Number One problem in the operation of a bank these days— because a bank 
js an institution where today doesn’t end until today’s work is done . . . and proved. 


The posting of Ledger and Statements, listing of Checks and Deposits, work in the Proof and Transit Depart- 
ment and in the Savings Department; these must be done—and proved—before the work-day ends. 


You can’t allow the pressure of long hours or the frayed nerves of overworked personnel to interfere with any 
phase of this vital and essential job. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines and Listing Machines are easing this work—and shortening hours—in banks 
all over the country. Here are some of the reasons: 


Because Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so 
simple and so easy to learn to operate, precious 
hours are saved in training new employees. 


Postings are speeded up by automatic operations 
and live operating keys. 

Monroe’s flexibility of register action makes cor- 
For the same reasons an operator on the Monroe 


. rections possible in accordance with proper ac- 
can work in other departments and on different P prop 


jobs with maximum efficiency. 


Monroe’s exclusive, easy, Velvet Touch keyboard 
and operating bars are appreciated by every op- 
erator who knows the fatigue of thousands of 
key depressions daily. 


Monroe Bookkeeping Machines are so flexible 
they are instantly adaptable to a broad variety of 
forms and work. 


counting and auditing procedures. 


Fast insertion of forms saves time; perfect print- 


ing alignment saves paper, and gives customers 
neater statements. 


Our Guaranteed Maintenance Service Plan keeps 


Monroe machines in top operating condition at 
minimum cost. 


Get in touch with your nearest Monroe Branch. Let our representative explain why these and many other fea- 
tures and advantages make Monroe Bookkeeping Machines ideal for easing your manpower problem. His 
counsel and experience may be helpful in suggesting methods and procedures that will save vitally precious 
hours. He will also explain the availability of Monroe equipment under existing conditions. Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


CALCULATING, LISTING, AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Monroe Calculating Machines have been standard 
equipment in thousands of banks for a generation. 
The same excellence of construction and dependa- 
bility that won this universal acceptance are built into 
Monroe Listing and Monroe Bookkeeping Machines. 


Monroe 209-11-011 Listi 


achine 
Monroe MA-7W Calculator > 
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WARTIME SERVICE 


As a DeLuxe customer or a potential 
buyer of DeLuxe bank checks, you 
may be interested in this little inci- 
dent. Recently one of our plants got 
behind in its service and its backlog 
represented eight full days’ produc- 
tion. That is considered very bad in 
our business because if we don’t clear 
small orders quickly they clutter up 
the plant and keep our people busy 
on the phone explaining delays. 


In this case the difficulty was solved 
by sending a portion of each day’s 
orders to two of our other plants, and 
in a reasonably short time the situa- 

tion was cleared up. From the banks’ 

standpoint the interesting aspect of 
this case is the flexibility of our serv- 

ice, made possible by our multiple 
plant set-up. 


Obviously it isn’t a good 
idea to shoot orders around 
the country, but it is better 
to do it and get them out 
than allow them to pile 
up in one plant. In an E 
emergency it provides a 


“plus” value for the banks who 
depend upon us for service. 


To us the most gratifying part was 
the spirit with which our factory 
people tackled the orders from the 
plant in distress. They really wanted 
to get them out and, without being 
told to do so, gave them priority over 
their own orders. As long as we can 
keep that spirit alive, and as long as 
we can retain workers in some of our 
plants, we will get out the orders. 


This is no time to talk much about 
service and, because we have our 
sights focused upon peacetime stand- 
ards, we're not too happy about the 
job now being done. But, in view of 
conditions, which include delays both 

ways in the mails, we aren't doing 
so badly. So if you should ever 

receive an order from one of 
our plants other than the 
one to which it was sent, 
justrememberit is only be- 
cause we want to get the 
checks in your hands in 
the shortest possible time. 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Vru 


Manufacturing Plants at 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


KANSAS CITY 8T. PAUL 


Tuade wtth 
SOUTH AMERICA 


aud the WEST INDIES 


The Royal Bank of Canada is well equipped to render val- 
uable assistance to banks and business firms interested in 
developing trade with South America and the West Indies. 


Branches tn 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
HAITI 


PERU 

PUERTO RICO 
URUGUAY 
VENEZUELA 


ARGENTINA 

BRAZIL 

BRITISH GUIANA 
BRITISH HONDURAS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
COLOMBIA 


Over 580 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland 


Enquiries are invited by our 
Business Development Department 


NEW YORK AGENCY—68 William Street 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal — Assets exceed $1,500,000,000 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


& Trust Company of New York, who 
told us that Dick had spent most of his 
adult life with that bank, until called 
into service about a year ago. 


The RFC at War 


Cuarzes B. HENDERSON’S article 
on what the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has done and is doing to aid 
the national war program through its 
participation in loans carries the au- 
thority of that organization’s chairman. 

Bankers well know that Chairman 
HENDERSON is a veteran in RFC serv- 
ice, having been a board member since 
1934 and chairman since 1941. They also 
recall that he was a United States Sena- 
tor from Nevada. But perhaps most of 
them don’t know that he is also a vet- 
eran of the Spanish-American War, 
having been second lieutenant in Troop 
M, 26th Volunteer Cavalry. 


Credit for Small Business 


J UST as we go to press comes word that 
at its Spring meeting in Chicago, the 
Executive Council of the American 
Bankers Association approved a gen- 
eral plan for a Post-War Credit Com- 
mission for Small Business. A broad out- 
line of this proposed commission and 
its important work appears on page 21. 


We Face a Trimming 


Ler us hasten to explain: Effective 
with the July issue, BANKING will ap- 
pear with a slightly reduced page size— 
from the present 814 by 111% inches to 
77% by 11. Presumably you will not 
notice the difference, for only the mar- 
gins will be smaller. The size of the type 
page will not be changed. 

It’s all in the interests of paper con- 
servation, as you have probably guessed. 

Joun L. CooLey 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 
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See how G-E lighting can modernize a postwar bank interior. It helps reduce errors, speed services 
and make the lobby more inviting to customers. Industrial National Bank, Detroit. 


Lamps marked G-E bring you the benefits of over 
50 years of General Electric Lamp Research... 
more and more light at less and less cost. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
“= he BUY MORE 


GENERAL QQELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: “The G-E All-Girl Orchestra”, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p. m. EWT, CBS. 
ll 
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' a Good lamps are the heart of any lighting installation 


THOUSANDS 


of New War-Time Travelers 


NEED AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES! 


YES, all over the country, millions of Americans are 
traveling. They are a cross-section of America at war: 
visitors to camps and bases... inductees... uniformed 
men and women of the armed forces...war workers on 
the move... government employes... business men. They 


are all potential users of American Express Travelers Cheques. 


To many of these people, the long trips which may be 
involved are a new experience. Unless advised by those 
who know the hazards of today’s crowded travel conditions, 
they run a serious risk of losing their cash. It is probable 
that most of these new travelers do not fully realize the 
positive advantage of changing their cash, before they leave, 
into Travelers Cheques, nor the simplicity of purchasing 


and using them. 


A simple reminder by members of your staff that the 
bank sells Travelers Cheques may bring you many oppor- 
tunities to help your traveling customers complete their 


trips free from money worries. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


By the Way 


HRM PD YD DDK 


Maybe what’s wrong with our juveniles 
now is thai Ma and Pa are out making 
big money on two eight-hour shifts, while 
Johnny shifts for himself. 


As a people we might recall an old 
proverb that applies to the relationships 
of nations as well as individuals, “A 


When a man’s wife asks him for advice, 
it simply means she is asking him to 
approve something she has already done. 


An empty stomach is deaf to learned 
discussions of freedom. 


A man doesn’t have to live as long as 
Methuselah to learn that there is nothing 
common about common sense. 


When a person has no more illusions, 
he is suffering from old age. 


An ignorant person is one who doesn’t 
know anything about what you know, 
and knows things you don’t know any- 
thing about. 


Whatever isn’t worth singing will be 
sung by some crooner. 


When two men in a business always 
agree, one of them is unnecessary. (Wil- 
liam Wrigley, Jr.) 


Let all so-called liberals remember 
Shakes peare’s lines, ‘When you are lib- 
eral, be sure you are not loose.” 


Remember way back when you used to 
kick if a new car was delivered three 
weeks late? 


If you are inclined to believe that war 
hatreds continue long afier a war and 
hamper international trade, remember 
Jefferson’s observation “The merchant 
has no country.” 


Advertising sign in an Eastern res- 
taurant: “‘What foods these morsels be.” 


Some folks are like the old colored 
fellow’s wife: “She didn’t have so many 
faults, but she sutainly done a good job 
wid dem she had.” 


Any city is in a defense area when 
you have to stand in line an hour to see 
a bum movie. 
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The Red Cross symbol is living, active 


proof of mankind’s compassion for man. 

This simple cross—this battle flag of 
life—is present where the need is great- 
est—staunching the wounds of war, shel- 
tering the homeless, feeding the innocent 
victims of war and disaster .. . helping 
in uncounted ways. 


It is the evidence that hundreds of 


thousands of men and women, quietly 
and without fanfare, are at work cease- 
lessly in the interests of humanity. 

The story of their labor and devotion 
day and night is the story of life itself. 
For them, no medals, no citations, only 
the knowledge that they have played 
their part—large or small—in bringing 
life in the midst of death. 


This is the second of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE 
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IN THE\ MIDST OF DEATH... [i 


Two of Banker Chaney’s watercolors. Above, the Gateway 


Building with Nicollet Hotel in the background; below, 
the Minneapolis Club and St. Olaf’s Catholic Church in 
the snow 


An After-Hours 
Artist 


NEAPOLIS Banker Clarence R. Chaney recently 
M listened to the suggestion of the governors of 


the Minneapolis Club that he give a “one man 
show” of his water-color paintings at the Club. The 
exhibit of nine pictures, including familiar local scenes, 
brought to light a long-standing hobby of Mr. Chaney’s; 
the fact that he painted was a great surprise even to 
many old acquaintances. 

Painting, says Mr. Chaney, is his relaxation from his 
responsibilities as vice-president and vice-chairman of 
the trust committee of the Northwestern National 
Bank of Minneapolis. He insists that it is a hobby and 
makes no claim to being an artist. 

“T am a believer in hobbies,” he told BANKING in 
response to an inquiry, “and painting is one which 
can be fitted into odd hours at almost every season of 
the year. It is the most effective thing I have ever 
known to divert my thoughts from business and enable 
me to come back to the office with my mind refreshed.” 

Mr. Chaney has been drawing as long as he can re- 
member, and has been working in water colors for sev- 
eral years. He is largely self-taught. 

“Because I am not at all serious about it, I have never 
had much formal instruction,” he explains. “Several 
times I have entered business men’s art classes, but on 
each occasion have found, before the year was up, I 
had so many ‘irons in the fire’ I could not spare one 
night a week regularly for that purpose.” 

Saturday afternoon or Sunday, if the weather is good, 
may find Mr. Chaney settled down with brushes and 
colors in an attractive spot round about Minneapolis. 
Most of his painting is done during vacations, however. 
In a year he will paint about a dozen pictures, also 
draw numerous sketches, and design the Christmas 
greeting which he and Mrs. Chaney send out. He has 
produced 29 Yuletide cards in as many years. 


Now that the war has curtailed vacation painting in 
Bermuda, Louisiana, Glacier National Park, or any of a 
dozen other places which lured Mr. Chaney out of town, 
he has turned his attention to Minneapolis subjects. 
Besides the paintings of the Minneapolis Club and St. 
Olaf’s Church in the snow and the Gateway building 
with Nicollet Hotel in the background, his recent exhibit 
included a local industrial scene of flour mills, stacks, 
and tree foliage, and a sunny impression of the basilica 
of St. Mary with the statue of Father Hennepin in the 
foreground. 

Mr. Chaney spent a Saturday afternoon and part of 
a Sunday morning in Foshay Tower in order to paint the 
Minneapolis Club and St: Olaf’s Catholic Church in the 
newly fallen snow. While painting the Gateway building 
he attracted a large and appreciative audience of Gate- 
way sojourners. 

The four watercolors of Minneapolis scenes were fea- 
tured recently in color in the rotogravure section of 
the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune. It was suggested that 
readers send the pictures to men and women in the 
service, who would be sure to enjoy having the attrac- 
tive pictures of the home town. 
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eee enegotiation? Amendment? Termination? Here is that “red-hot” 
regulation, that latest ruling, that brand-new form, that last-minute 
change of development. For sound planning, accurate decision, 
trouble-free action in wartime business relations with the federal 
government, the safe, the sensible practice is to follow today’s law, 
today’s procedure as set forth in the GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 
Unit of the CCH War Law Service. 


Loose leaf, kept up to the minute always, it provides at all times the 
“last word” in law or regulation, the very latest in form or ruling. 
And not the bare announcement of its existence, but the full text 
usually of the actual material itself as released by the authorities! 


Subscribers for this Service always know the what-to-do and why- 
to-do-it of Army Procurement Regulations (PR’s), Ordnance Procure- 
ment Instructions (OPI’s), Navy Regulations, allowable 

costs, VT loans, modifications, renegotiation, termina- ALWAYS 


tion, and all the rest. 


COMMERCE) CLEARING, HOUSE, ING, 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 
NEW YORK 1 CHICAGO 1 WASHINGTON 4 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG, 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG, 
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PRIVATE OWNERSHIP 
TAX WORRIES 


ARTIME tax rates have intensified problems of 
W individuals owning private businesses. Rising in- 
heritance levies increase the importance of establishing 
equitable valuations for bequests. Since high taxes will 
likely endure post-war, ways must be found of easing 
these problems of proprietorship. 


Marketability of ownership is important to the sound 
administration of any estate. In the absence of a recog- 
nized market, determination of values for tax purposes 
rests on controversial valuation of intangibles in balance 
sheets and interpretation of income statements. Heirs 
frequently become owners of valuable properties lacking 
the necessary liquidity to satisfy tax liabilities without 
jeopardizing their continuing control of management. 


Many wise proprietors of privately-owned companies 
have already divested themselves of a sufficient share 
of the equity of their businesses to create marketability 
and to diversify their investments. This, in many cases, 
has made possible the listing of a company’s securities 
on national securities exchanges resulting in wider public 
recognition and increased ability to finance expansion. 


This problem has wide and varied ramifications. The 
firm of Hornblower & Weeks, by reason of its long bank- 
ing experience, is prepared and will be glad to discuss 
with owners of closely-held companies the many advan- 
tages resulting from the public distribution of a portion 
of their investment. 


MEMBERS OF: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges. New York Curb Exchange. Contact with 
banking institutions and investment dealers throughout the country. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
Established 1558 


40 Wall Street 60 Congress St. 39 South LaSalle St. 
New York 5,N. Y. Boston 9, Mass. Chicago 3, IIl. 


2166 Penobscot Bldg. 1040 UnionCommerce Bldg. 1429 Walnut St. 
Detroit 26, Mich. Cleveland 14, Ohio Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


2StateSt. 83 Exchange St. 10 Weybosset St. 205 Keyser Bldg. 
Bangor,Maine Portland6,Maine Providence3,R.I. Baltimore2,Md. 


STRENGTH—Since 1888... through two wars, and six major 
financial panics, Hornblower & Weeks has served the investing 
public under its original name. Financial statement available. 


Your Reading 


Business and War 


Business FINANCES DURING THE 
CRITICAL TRANSITION FROM War 19 
Peace. By Charles Cortez Abbott. Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, 41 pp., pamphlet. 50 cents, 


Te associate professor of business 
economics at the Harvard Business 
School analyzes the causes, forms and 
possible solutions of problems confront- 
ing business. He says among othe 
things that if financial institutions don’; 
satisfy business men’s requirements, the 
existing pattern of lending may change. 
Finance companies, factors, investment 
trusts, even insurance companies may 
increase their scale of operations, and 
as a last resort the Federal Government 
will try to provide a remedy. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR ON BUSINESS 
FINANCING: MANUFACTURING AND 
TRADE, WorRLD War I. By Charles H. 
Schmidt and Ralph A. Young. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, New 
York. 104 pp., pamphlet. 50 cents. 


Tus study deals primarily with the 
last war, but makes a few general com- 
parisons with current tendencies. An- 
other paper will provide a detailed 
analysis of the effects of this war. The 
publication is part of the Bureau’s 
financial research program supported by 
grants from the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers and private organizations. 


Your Bustmness AND Postwar RE- 
ADJUSTMENT. By Leverett S. Lyon, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 


James E. Markham of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed Alien Property 
Custodian, succeeding Leo T. Crowley 
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Here’s another exciting Lockheed Display 


70 help your bank 
SELL WAR BONDS 


WITH 6 SCALE 
MODELS SHOWING 
PRODUCTION STAGES 


Provided free by Lockheed Aircraft Corporation as a patri- 
otic service. You pay only the necessary shipping charges 
(less than $5.00) of the display from a nearby bank. 
Designed especially for bank windows and lobbies. 
Features the Lockheed PV-1 Ventura patrol bomber and 


describes it with pictures and models showing how these 
Navy “‘sub-smashers” are built. 


deep—35” high—46” long. 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
SEND THIS COUPON TO HAVE YOUR BANK PUT ON THE ROUTING ITINERARY 


Advertising Dept., LoCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, Burbank, Calif. 


We would like to receive Lockheed’s free bank window display, and we agree 
to pay nominal shipping charges. 


Window size—Height__._. Width___ Depth 
Bank Name 


We plan to use the display in window 


Your Reading — Continued 


James M. Barker, Guenther Baumgart, 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
123 pp. $1. 


Orrzzep as an aid to executives jn 
working out specific post-war problems, 
this book includes a checklist of ques- 
tions to guide operating men in planning 
for their companies. 


Bank Management 


SounpD PoLicies FoR BANK MANaGgE- 
MENT. By Robert G. Rodkey. Ronald 
Press, New York. 219 pp. $4. 


Dr. RODKEY, professor of banking and 
investments at the University of Michi- 
gan, directs this discussion at bank 
officers and directors; the problems 
considered are those which can be de- 
cided only by top management. 

Asset reserves, the bond portfolio, 
loan policies, reserves and the capital 
account are discussed from the view- 
point of determining and carrying out 
policies that guarantee liquidity and 
solvency. Then the author goes on to 
the important matter of public relations. 
He places considerable emphasis on the 
information a bank should give the pub- 
lic, particularly in the condition state- 
ment. 

The majority of bankers, he says, 
have neglected this obvious means of 
increasing the esteem in which they are 
held by the public. More informative 
condition statements and “clear, un- 
equivocal annual reports made gen- 
erally available to the public” are de- 
sirable. Service charge education has 
also been neglected by many banks, 
asserts Dr. Rodkey, and some haven't 
capitalized fully the importance in this 
connection of “a superior body of em- 
ployees and forward-looking personnel 
policies.” These problems are analyzed 
in the text. 


Other Books 


THE Hovustinc MARKET IN NEW 
York City. By Herbert S. Swan. 
Reinhold Publishing Corporation, New 
York. 204 pp. An extensive study, with 
statistical data, covering many phases 
of the problem. The author is an in- 
dustrial consultant. 

Back To Curist. By Elmer H. Young- 
man. Published by the author, 20 Mid- 
wood Street, Brooklyn, New York. 346 
pp. $3. Mr. Youngman, who for 50 
years was editor of The Bankers Maga- 
zine, proposes the religion of Jesus as a 
temedy for the existing order and 
unrest. 
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BURROUGHS 


MECHANICAL SERVICE . 


Under wartime conditions, with your business machines carrying 


a greater load than ever before, dependable mechanical service 
is extremely important. 


Burroughs Mechanical Service, long acknowledged without equal 
as an efficient protector of mechanical performance in business 
machines, continues to maintain its high standards of efficiency 
... is serving more customers than ever before. 


Today’s experienced, highly-trained Burroughs service organi- 
zation is the natural result of a far-sighted policy of careful plan- 
ning, constant study, continuous training and close supervision. 
Today, as always, Burroughs Mechanical Service is dependable. 


Inquire at your local Burroughs office how you can obtain this 
efficient protection, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICH. 


Burroughs is manufacturing and 


delivering the famous Norden 
bombsight—one of the most pre- 
cise mechanisms ever devised. ; 


New figuring and accounting 
aa MTT Figuring, Accounting and Statistical Machines * Nationwide Maintenance Service 
progcuction o 


war Goverament end Carbon Paper, Roll Paper, Ribbons and Other Office Machine Supplies 
whose needs are approved by 


the War Production Board. 


| 
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Above AAU Else 


Beechcrafters are exerting every effort to hasten the day of 


Victory. War Production comes before all else at Beechcraft. 


Beechcraft Bomber Trainers, Beechcraft Navigation Trainers, 
Beechcraft Transitional Trainers, Beechcrafts for Photo- 
graphic Mapping, Beechcraft Twin Engine and Single Engine 
Personnel Transports— thousands of Beechcrafts are work- 
ing for our Armed Forces, and still there is no let-up in 
Beechcrafters’ determination to “Kill ’em with Production”’ 


or in deliveries off the production line. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A 


Official U.S. Army Photograph 


Long Range Navigation Trainer for Celestial and 
Dead Reckoning Navigation Training 


U. S. Army Type F-2 high altitude photographic 
mapping airplane 


BEECHCRAFT Light Personnel Transport. 
Similar to Commercial D17S Biplane 
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Post-War Credit Commission 
for Small Business 


T ITS recent meeting in Chicago the Executive Coun- 

A cil of the American Bankers Association approved 

a general plan of organization for a Post-War 
Credit Commission for Small Business. 

While much remains to be done and many details of 
organization are still to be determined, it is possible to 
present at this time the following broad outline of the 
commission’s purposes and methods of operation. 


Purposes 


1. To survey the post-war needs for bank credit, 
especially for small business. 

2. To explore ways and means of making credit ap- 
plications bankable either by individual banks or by 
groups of banks acting together. 

3. To acquaint banks with various kinds of newer 
forms of lending showing how they are processed. 

4. To explore and publicize post-war model term 
loans. After eight years of experience, by 1940 some 
3,000 banks had two and a half billions in term loans 
outstanding. For the most part, these were the larger 
banks and larger loans averaging about $600,000 each. 
This commission will explore and publicize among banks 
ways and means by which 2,000 or 3,000 other banks 
can extend term loans in smaller amounts. 

5. To help set up credit pools in various areas where 
the need for credit is not fully served by individual 
banks. 

6. To act as a clearinghouse to pipe cases of credit 
needs in excess of facilities in one area to pools of credit 
in some other area. 

7. To keep a comprehensive record of loans by banks 
in all categories, as well as a record of rejections and 
reasons for rejections, on a semi-annual basis. 

8. To contact frequently the examining authorities 
—-state and federal—to keep them aware of what banks 
are doing and the reasons for their actions in the credit 
field. 

9. To teach the merchandising of credit services. 
Competitors of banks have in many cases done a better 
job of merchandising credit than have the banks. Com- 
petition with these agencies will probably be no less 
keen in the post-war period. Banks cannot give away 
depositors’ money. On the other hand, bank stock will not 
be worth much if in the post-war period bankers permit 
themselves to be outsold in the credit market. Accepting 
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every good loan that comes in the bank might have been 
a satisfactory method of operation years ago when banks 
had a virtual monopoly of credit, but times have changed 
and will continue to change. Banks can be aggressive 
and sound, but they cannot be sound long in the post-war 
period if they are not aggressive. Earnings from govern- 
ment bonds and service charges are; in a sense, negative 
income; earnings from loans show constructive work. 
The commission will teach methods of merchandising 
credit. 

10. To establish close relationships with the Commit- 
tee for Economic Development, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the Department of Commerce, 
small business organizations, and the Investment Bank- 
ers Association on credit policies. 


Method of Operation 


The Commission’s work will be similar in some 
respects to that which the Association is doing in the 
field of trusts. In that field contact is maintained with 
some 2,500 banks outside the larger metropolitan areas 
that have trust departments. These are the smaller and 
medium sized trust institutions. Here are some of the 
things the Association endeavors to do in that field: 

1. Point out ways and means of increasing income. 

2. Show how cost of operation can be reduced. 

3. Give comprehensive treatment to all the new 
forms of trust instruments embracing trust service. 

4. Keep in touch with the examiners of trust depart- 
ments in the state and federal governments. 

5. Hold approximately 25 conferences each year in 
local areas for trust people. 

6. Keep in touch with the tax experts in the Treasury 
and in the Congress about trust matters. 

7. Work with the state associations on ways and 
means of improving trust laws in the various states 
under which trust institutions operate. 

8. Furnish advertising copy for trust business. 

9. Work with the American Bar Association. (During 
the past five years that association has been appointing 
a liaison committee to work with the American Bankers 
Association in straightening out legal questions between 
lawyers and trust men.) 

10. Work with the life insurance companies and with 
life insurance agents on trust and insurance business of 
mutual interest to each group. 
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Where Checks Are Cheques 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


Mr. Mak, a resident of England, has long been an 
occasional contributor to BANKING. 


RITISH banks ate now conducting considerable 
business not only for American authorities and 
units, but also for individual members of the 

U. S. A. armed forces. Many offices report a steady 
increase in the number of American customers and most 
bank officers not only appreciate this new business but 
welcome the personal contact with our allies. 

Though Barclays Bank has been appointed as the 
authorized banker for all U. S. official transactions, the 
other British banks can and do operate accounts both 
for units and individuals. 

Accounts are of two types, official and unofficial. The 
official accounts, relatively few, are disbursing accounts 
maintained by American authorities. The unofficial 
accounts are of two kinds, collective and private. The 
collective accounts cover the mess, company, regimental, 
or fund accounts of the U. S. forces, while the private 
accounts are those kept for individual members of the 
armed forces, civilian technicians and members of the 
American Red Cross. 


All official and collective accounts are operated with- 
out any commission or service charge. Though com- 
mission may be charged on private accounts, it will 
be found in practice that no charge is being made. No 
interest is allowed on any of the various accounts. 
Generally speaking, all are kept on a sterling basis, 
though dollar accounts are at times maintained at the 
chief foreign branch. 

Any member of the forces irrespective of rank, mem- 
bers of the Red Cross or civilian technical staff, can open 
checking accounts with any British bank. Each account 
is given an official registered number by Exchange 
Control to ensure that there is no contravention of the 
Defense (finance) Regulations. In the case of collective 
accounts, i.e. those operated by units, etc., a further 
official number is given by the U. S. authorities, and 
this number appears on all checks instead of the title 
of the unit. This is a secrecy measure designed to prevent 
the disclosure of the location of units. 

Individuals can pay into their accounts dollar notes, 
pay checks, etc., or U. S. subsidiary coinage. Checks 
drawn or issued by the U. S. Treasury are converted 
into sterling at $4.0334 net to the pound. U. S. dollar 


Posters like this are displayed in British banks to catch the eye of American service people 


WEWILL.. 
WE MUST! 


.. Franklin 0. Roosevelt 


BUY U.S. WAR SAVINGS BONDS STAMPS wow 
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notes are valued at 4/10d. whilst subsidiary coinage 
ranks at 4/9'4d. per dollar. Payments in, to credit of 
dollar checks, travelers checks, money orders, and 
private checks are converted at the rate of $4.0334 to 
the pound, and the usual commission may be charged. 
It will thus be observed that the U. S. soldier operates 
an account very similar to the normal British banking 
account, on a sterling basis, using British checks which 
bear a government stamp of 2d. per check. There are 
certain restrictions on permitted debits and credits 
which do not apply to British nationals, but for practical 
purposes the allowable items cover a wide field. 

Personnel may purchase telegraphic, mail or air mail 
transfers with their dollars received by way of Army 
pay, etc., or can withdraw sterling from their accounts 
and purchase the required transfer. 


Money can be sent home to the States at the rate of 
$4.02%% to the pound by cable at a cost of 6/3d. (ap- 
proximately $1.25) or by air mail for 1/3d. (approxi- 
mately 25 cents). 

A soldier cannot cash a check drawn on his own bank 
in the United States unless the check is guaranteed by a 
responsible officer. On the other hand, where the finan- 
cial standing of the person is known a banker may cash 
the check on his own responsibility. He can, however, 
pay such a check into his British account for collection. 

In addition to the normal banking service, a number 
of additional facilities are available to U. S. forces. The 
banks, for example, will arrange, through New York 
correspondents, for gifts of chocolates and flowers to be 
dispatched to friends back home. Quite a few soldiers 
made use of this service to send Valentines. One interest- 
ing case which came under the writer’s notice was that 
of an American officer who wished to arrange the sale 
of his automobile in the States. The sale was effected 
through the offices of the bank and in due time the 
proceeds were received for the credit of the officer’s 
account in Britain. 

A further service enables American service people to 
arrange the purchase of American War Savings Bonds, 
All that is necessary is for the soldier to draw a sterling 
check on his British account and the bank will do the 
rest. The purchaser can have the bonds mailed to a 
resident of the U. S. A., or the bonds may be held at 
the Treasury and a receipt sent direct to the soldier. 


A FEW Americans do not wish to open an account in 


Britain but prefer to deal with their own bank in the’ 


States—that is, to make remittances home out of Army 
pay or to receive cash from home. The remittance is a 
simple matter; all that is necessary is for the soldier to 
take his dollars to a bank and buy a telegraphic or mail 
transfer as previously explained. The obtaining of funds 
from the U. S., however, is not quite so easy. The 
soldier could send a check direct to his bank and request 
that cash to be telegraphed or mailed, but much time 
is lost in the process. A British bank, however, will cable 
for him (sending his signed authority by mail) and 
within a few days the funds will arrive in London and 
the soldier will be notified by letter through a London 
bank. To save the soldier the trouble of visiting London 
he can present the letter at any British bank, which, on 
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British tradesmen, as well as British bankers, are doing their 
best to make American boys feel at home 


proof of identity, will quickly obtain the funds for him. 

If an American officer serving in Britain has his wife 
with him, she can cash her U. S. Treasury allotment 
check without any trouble or formality at $4.0334 to 
the pound. Also, checks drawn on The Guaranty Trust 
Company in Great Britain can be cashed easily. 

Any soldier of the U. S. can convert into sterling at 
the rate of 4/10d. per dollar any notes that he may have 
up to $500, without question. If he wishes to cash a 
larger number he must sign a declaration that the notes 
have arisen out of Army pay or allowances, or give a 
satisfactory explanation respecting their origin. 

The banks make a return each month to the Foreign 
Exchange Control showing the number of accounts open, 
either official, collective and private, and the aggregate 
balance standing to the credit of the three types. 

Most bank managers are doing all they can to smooth 
out the difficulties of their new American customers, and 
many have already developed friendships. One manager 
with whom the writer is well acquainted has gone to 
considerable trouble to help members of the U. S. forces 
in arranging visits to places in which they have ex- 
pressed an interest. He has also invited numerous officers 
to his home for dinner and sat up half the night dis- 
cussing American and British habits, ways of life and 
similar topics. Strange though it may seem, about the 
only topic not discussed has been British and American 
banking. Most Americans, however, are all agreed on 
one point—the English can’t make drinkable coffee! 
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Black Market Billions 


SYLVIA F. PORTER 


Miss PorTER, financial editor of the New York Post, 
is a widely read writer on financial subjects. In this 
article she brings into sharp focus the relationship be- 
tween the rise in currency circulation and that “strictly 
cash” scandal, the Black Market. 


cash—has risen to the staggering total of $21,- 

000,000,000. For a comparison, the country 
carried on the roaring business of the Great Boom in 
1929 with $5,000,000,000 in cash. 

What is the public doing with this huge amount of 
money? At least $5,000,000,000 of it is used today to 
carry on the crooked business of the black market, for 
tax evasion, and for hoarding. 

There is no doubt of this. One proof is the increasing 
demand for $50, $100, $500, and $1,000 bills, which are 
now circulating in quantities out of all proportion to the 
needs of legitimate business. In all previous boom eras 
the demand has been for $5’s and $10’s. But $6 billions 
of the $21 billions now outstanding is in denominations 
of $50 and up. 


Me: in circulation in the United States—actual 


The principal function of $1,000 notes has always 
been to facilitate large settlements between banks, such 
as clearinghouse transactions and adjustments with the 
Federal Reserve. A few suffice, ordinarily. But there 
are 800,000 of $1,000 notes out now, an increase of 88 per 
cent since 1939. Where are they? “I’m afraid you'll have 
to seek outside the law,” I was told in Washington. 

There are more than 30,000,000 of $100 bills in circu- 
lation, and as one New York banker put it, “there just 
aren’t 30,000,000 legitimate reasons for the existence 
of a $100 bill.” 

There is, of course, just one real reason for using bills 
of large denomination instead of doing business by bank 
check. Bills passed from hand to hand leave no record. 
Bank checks do. 

The OPA, the FBI, the Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System are thoroughly awake to the magnitude 
of these illegal operations, and are tightening up their 
controls. The worst areas are around the Great Lakes, 
the San Francisco region, and New York, but every 
town has its quota of “black money.” 

Business is being operated on two levels. One is the 
“bank check level,” at which price ceilings are main- 
tained, quotas observed, purchases and sales balance, 
and records make easy the work of the tax examiner. 

On the “cash level,” there are no rules and no bank 
checks and no books. 

A manufacturer sells goods to a wholesaler at the 
legal price ceiling and the proper figures are entered on 
the books. Then the wholesaler slips the manufacturer 
some cash—it may be $500, it may be $5,000—to 
“guarantee shipment” or to “speed up delivery” 
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or to “pay for wrappings.” In turn, the wholesaler 
sells a retailer an allotment and the proper figures are 
written down. But then, the retailer slips the whole- 
saler a few greenbacks to “settle a bet” or to “meet 
carrying charges” or whatever the flimsy excuse is. 

And so it goes, down the line, all the way to the con- 
sumer, who ultimately carries the load. 

A friend of mine ordered a fur coat made at a sup- 
posedly reputable store. At the Jast fitting, the furrier 
whispered, “You pay for this in cash and I’ll forget the 
Federal tax due.” It-was a $700 coat, a tempting offer 
of a $70 “gift.” The reason for this generosity wasn’t 
hard to guess. Had she paid in cash, there never would 
have been a record of that sale, his books would have 
shown no profit and he could have avoided paying any 
income tax on that transaction. The bills would have 
gone into his safe deposit box. He couldn’t bank such 
funds—that would create a record which would defeat 
his purpose. 

I have just completed an investigation on my own. 
I went to a place I had been told sold nylon stockings 
at $6.50 a pair, ordered six pairs and drew out my 
checkbook. The shopkeeper glared at me. ‘What are 
you trying to do?” he asked. “Get a record of this? 
Cash or no stockings!” 

I went to another place where I had been informed I 
could buy typewriters without questions—and without 
regard to price ceilings, too, of course. I said I would 
take two machines and once more, I pulled out my 
checkbook. Again, I was waved aside. ‘““We don’t 
accept checks here from anybody,” the salesman said. 

The used automobile business, which these days is 
operated almost entirely on a strict cash basis, is 
particularly suspect. Many used-car dealers have books 
so sketchy and inadequate that no tax agent can find 
out what they really are earning. Reputable used-car 
dealers explain they have to use cash because no one 


Money i in Circolation: in March R 
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i WASHINGTON, April 10.—Money in circulation for March rn 
| creased $263,136,420 over February, it was Shown in the thi 
circulation statement of United States money made public b; 
Department today. The per capita amount for Ma 

was $152.96, compared to $151.22 for February. 
As of March 31 there was $43,822,921,653 in all kinds of mone 
in the United States. The am of money in circulation ic 
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knows anyone else in this field. Maybe so—but cash 
transactions are a virtually impenetrable blind for tax 
evasion. 

A surprising number of small merchants in the cloth- 
ing, furniture, jewelry, liquor and antique businesses 
also seem determined to get along with a minimum of 
bookkeeping. And even more disturbing, a large amount 
of secondhand furniture for which dealers demand cash 
payment unquestionably represents stolen goods, for 
there was a wave of robberies of closed summer homes 
this past winter. Gangs in trucks carried off electric 
and gas stoves, refrigerators, tables, chairs—all the 
things that cannot be bought new in the stores. This 
loot went on the market, to dealers who paid in cash 
and who are selling for cash. 

A New York banker, located in the heart of the city’s 
clothing and fur district, told me that out-of-town 
buyers coming to his bank used to draw just enough 
cash to pay their hotel bills and the like. Nowadays they 
“take out thousands in big bills.” 

The owner of a large specialty store in Washington 
said frankly, “I’ve got to give my wholesalers and 
manufacturers the cash they want. If I don’t pay a 
bonus, someone else who will gets the goods.” This 
story was repeated with variations by almost every 
storekeeper with whom I spoke. One retailer said, 
“T’m in a spot where I’m forced to cheat.” Another 
grocer took me to the back of his store, showed me a 
load of black market food for which he had paid 20 
cents a pound above the ceiling, then explained, “I 
don’t know what other grocers are going to do, but 
I’m going to stay in business.” 

Chester Bowles, Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, figures we’re paying an annual tribute 
to black markets in food alone of more than $1 billion 
and this money surely has sunk out of sight. The best 
opinion is that a “minimum of 20 per cent” of all the 
money passed out is being used to finance sinister 
operations! 

Just think of it—20 cents out of every dollar going 
to the bootlegger, mobster, tax evader! And my in- 
vestigation suggests even this monstrously high per- 
centage may be conservative. 

A Michigan bank recently has been overwhelmed 
with requests for $1,000 bills, presumably coming from a 
respectable liquor concern. The bank, of course, knew 
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nobody uses $1,000 notes in regular business. The 
Federal Reserve Board took notice. So did the FBI. 
“T’m afraid our old friends of rum-running days are 
back at work,” said a veteran operative, sadly. The 
Federal Reserve banks of New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco and FBI agents also are watching certain 
centers into which large bills are moving at a suspi- 
ciously rapid pace. 

Buyers of cattle have been swinging through the farm 
belts passing out bills to make sure they get favorable 
treatment. And scattered through every town are 
people whose incomes are made from cash fees and whose 
bookkeeping is by hit-and-miss method. This was 
small-time evasion before the war, perhaps. It isn’t 
small-time now. 

Until last year, the public’s scramble for more and 
more currency made some kind of sense. Millions of 
people who never have had any experience with banks 
were earning good wages, and they lived on a cash basis. 
Wealthy refugees who escaped to the United States do 
not seem to trust our banks. They pay their bills in 
cash, which they keep in safe deposit boxes. Thousands 
of Americans who should know better are likewise 
hoarding currency. A safe deposit official remarked, 
‘People come in here all day long with envelopes which 
I’m sure contain bills, and lock them up. We must have 
millions in currency locked away here.” It is relevant 
to note that you cannot rent a safe deposit box in many 
big institutions; they’re all taken. 


There have been times recently when the banks have 
called on the Federal Reserve for $30,000,000 a day in 
new currency, to meet the demands of their customers. 
Once they pass the currency through the window, they 
never see it again. 

To illustrate: there is a natural demand for more 
currency during the Christmas shopping season. After 
New Year’s day, it normally flows back into the banks 
and January shows a shrinkage of money in circulation. 
Last January showed an $80,000,000 jump, instead! 

There are no signs that the trend is slowing down. On 
the contrary, with taxes at a record high and our price 
structure under constant pressure, the temptation to 
violation of the law is mounting all the time. Even 
though payrolls may stabilize and perhaps fall off in 
coming months, more and more bank notes probably 
will vanish into the black market and into the bulging 
pockets of tax evaders. 

“This already has gone far beyond the worst we saw 
during Prohibition,” said a Treasury agent. “Crime in 
those days never actually affected the country’s mone- 
tary system!” 

As long as this keeps up, those of us who are paying 
the taxes we owe are carrying our own burden and also 
the share of people in a much better position to con- 
tribute to the war. 

As long as currency circulation is rising daily, our 
banking system is under a heavy strain, for our laws 
demand that banks maintain a rigid ratio between 
outstanding cash and their gold and other reserves. 
The ratio has been growing more unfavorable every 
month. 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


Table 1. Average Hourly Earnings of Bank Tellers 
By Region and Size of City, Spring-Summer 1943. 


Hourly Earnings 
Region, Size of City, and Sex as Lowest Highest 
Average 
Average Average 


MALE AND FEMALE 
All cities combined. .........:-. 


Under 50,000 population... .. . 190 857 
50,000 and under 100,000... .. 193 1,182 .876 
100,000 and under 250,000... . 378 3,449 898 753 
250,000 and-over: 551 13,169 942 773 

North.-; 935 15,200 .936 502 
Under 50,000 population. ..... 127 555 .853 700 
50,000 and under 100,000... .. 130 768 877 502 
100,000 and under 250,000... . 241 2,314 915 753 

200,080 80d OVER 437 11,563 948 844 

Seth. 377 3,457 879 706 
Under 50,000 population... ... 63 302 724 
50,000 and under 100,000... .. 63 414 875 706 

| 100,000 and under 250,000. .. . 137 1,135 . 864 753 

250,000 and Over: 114 1,606 .899 773 

MALE 

' All cities combined............. 1,308 11,662 1.053 720 
Under 50,000 population. ..... 190 467 .986 . 120 

- §0,000 and under 100,000. .... 189 708 1.010 .760 
100,000 and under 250,000... . 378 2,055 1.038 871 
and over... 551 8,432 1.064 .905 

North 931 9,536 1.064 720 
Under 50,000 population... 127 287 .720 

50,000 and under 100,000... .. 126 434 1.024 760 
100,000 and under 250,000... . 241 1,399 1.053 897 
2.000 and Over... 437 7,416 1.071 960 

Under 50,000 population. ..... 63 180 .972 778 
50,000 and under 100,000... .. 63 274 987 823 
100,000 and under 250,000... . 137 656 1.007 871 
OEE 114 1,016 1.013 905 

FEMALE 

All cities combined. ............ 141 1,298 6,995 713 472 
Under 50,000 population... 300 682 565 
50,000 and under 100,000... .. 30 188 474 .677 .472 
100,000 and under 250,000. . . .| 47 373 1,394 ; .692 .613 
OVER. 34 551 4,737 .631 

Under 50,000 population. ..... 22 127 268 701 .565 
50,000 and under 100,000. .... 20 130 334 .687 .502 
100,000 and under 250,000. . . . | 30 236 915 104 .646 
250:000 and ‘over... 24 437 4,147 .728 

| Under 50,000 population. ..... 8 59 122 .640 . 598 

| §0,000 and under 100,000... .. 10 58 140 655 .472 

100,000 and under. 250,000. . .. 17 137 479 .670 613 

| 250,000 and over............. 10 114 590 .703 .631 


| 1 Exclusive of bonuses (except where based on cost-of-living adjustments) and premium payments for overtime work. 
_U.S. Department-of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Karnings of Bank Employees 


HAROLD R. HOSEA 


urrent economic conditions, involved manpower 
situations, and specific requirements of salary 
stabilization regulations are a few of the prime 
reasons why bankers should carefully study this 
article which is based on a survey of the earnings of 
more than 28,000 staff members of 1,312 banks in 
144 cities. 
A much broader survey, with a probable coverage 
of several thousand banks is now in progress and 


when the results are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, they will be made available to all A.B.A. 
members by the Customer and Personnel Relations 
Department of the American Bankers Association. 


NOTE: Some of the statistical materials used in this article 
formed the basis for a brief summary contained in the 
April 1944 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


The author is Regional Director, United States Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


OMPARATIVELY few of the many hun- 
g dreds of detailed wage studies made 
y during the past 50 years by the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and its predecessor organi- 
zations have dealt with “white collar workers.” None 
has provided extensive information on the earnings of 
bank employees. This fact is not surprising, for the 
Bureau, as a research arm of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, was established by the Congress “to acquire 
and diffuse . . . useful information on subjects con- 
nected with labor, . . . the earnings of laboring men 
and women, and the means of promoting their material, 
social, intellectual, and moral prosperity.” It was natu- 
ral, therefore, that the principal emphasis was placed on 
the wages and working conditions of factory employees. 
While the Bureau has for a number of years recognized 
the need for wage data on the so-called “white-collar” 
groups, the available facilities have not made it possible 
to do much in this field prior to the present war period. 
The economic problems involved in an all-out war effort, 
however, affected the “white-collar” worker as well as 
the factory hand, particularly with respect to wage con- 
trol measures. 
In planning the national wage stabilization program, 
full cognizance was taken of the necessity for controlling 


wages in terms of prevailing rates. Since the Bureau of- 


Labor Statistics had already developed wage-research 
procedures during a period of many years, it was desig- 
nated as the principal agency to serve the National 
War Labor Board by providing the wage data necessary 
to its operations. Late in 1942, the Bureau undertook a 
program which provided for the collection of wage infor- 
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mation on the more important industries in each com- 
munity of 25,000 or more population and in a sample of 
the smaller places. During the first year of operation, 
information was compiled from the records of more than 
75,000 industrial and commercial establishments. The 
present study of earnings in more than 1,300 banks is 
thus the first extensive analysis undertaken by the 
Bureau in this field. 

The magnitude of this job made it impossible to cover 
all the important industries in each community during 
this first year. The studies were, therefore, confined to 
those industries and areas for which the National War 
Labor Board was in most urgent need for information. 
It is for this reason that the present study of bank wages 
is limited to 144 communities. A new survey, now in 
progress, will provide more recent information on banks 
in virtually all of the nation’s cities of 100,000 or more 
population and in a representative sample of the smaller 
places. The data based on this later study will, of course, 
be made available when the work is completed. 


Streamlined ECAUSE of the pressure under 
B which these recent studies were 


conducted, the Bureau found it neces- 
sary to streamline certain of its procedures, but their 
basic characteristics, developed and improved through 
50 years of experience, have been retained. Space does 
not permit a detailed description of these operations, but 
a few of their more important characteristics may be 
of interest. 

In the first place, the Bureau’s detailed wage surveys 
deal only with the rates for specified jobs. Each field 
representative is provided with a set of detailed descrip- 
tions for each occupation on which he is to collect infor- 
mation, and the data compiled are restricted to those for 
employees whose actual duties fall within the scope of 
the standard definitions. The jobs studied are limited, 
in general, to those which can be fairly precisely defined 
and are found in most establishments in a given industry. 

Second, the wage data are compiled by specially 
trained representatives who visit each establishment 
and analyze the company payrolls and other records. 
These representatives consult with supervisors and, 
where necessary, observe individual workers in order 
properly to classify their jobs. Long experience has 
demonstrated that the collection of occupational wage 
data by questionnaire is, in general, unsatisfactory ex- 
cept under especially favorable circumstances. 

Third, the firms included in a particular study are 
carefully selected to be representative of an industry 
branch (defined in terms of the Standard Industrial 
Classification Code) within a designated labor-market 
area. In the case of banks, for example, all the institu- 
tions in the smaller places are included. In large cities, 
where sampling is necessary to reduce the volume of 
work, the sample is selected so that it contains repre- 
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All cities. . 


‘Table 2. Average Hourly Earnings of Tellers in 144 Areas, 


"Exclusive of bonuses (except when based on cost-of-living adjustments) and premium pay 


for overtime work. 
_ U.S, Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


sentative proportions of each type and size of institution. 

Fourth, these surveys are conducted entirely on the 
basis of cooperation by management. Since the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has no administrative or enforcement 
functions, the cooperation of industrial and commercial 
firms in its surveys has never been mandatory. 

Finally, the wage data collected by the Bureau from 
individual firms are regarded as strictly confidential, 
and each representative is under oath to release none of 
the information. The materials for groups of establish- 
ments are presented in the form of averages or other 
statistical summaries which do not reveal the data for 
any firm. The schedules on which the information is 
entered are available only to sworn employees of the 
Bureau, and they are released in this form to no other 
government agency, private organization, or individual 
except in a very few instances in which the Bureau has, 
by request, obtained the written permission of the firm 
which supplied the data. 


Nature of Bank HE 144 Jabor-market areas in- 

cluded in this study constitute 
Wage Data a widely scattered sample of many 
types of communities. Because of the method by which 
they were chosen, as noted above, they may not be com- 
pletely representative of the various types of city or 
broad areas of the country. The data do, nevertheless, 
offer a large and important addition to the available 


information on bank wages. It should also be 
noted that the material for office workers is 
limited to 116 of the 144 areas in which the earn- 
ings of tellers were studied. 

The establishments studied in each area consti- 
tute all or a representative sample of the local 
banking institutions. Included are national, state, 
industrial savings, and mutual savings banks, trust 
companies, building and loan associations, and, in 
some cases, finance companies. Separate data are 
not available for the different types of institution, 
but it is anticipated that such tabulations will 
be undertaken in the study now in process. 

The earnings data are presented in the form of 
“straight-time” hourly rates. While the majority of 
bank employees are paid weekly or less frequently, 
comparisons can be made only when the rates are re- 
duced to a common base. They have been converted to 
an hourly basis because this procedure involved fewer 
problems in tabulation and also because it permits 
comparison with rates in other industries in which 
hourly rates are commonly found. 

The averages shown do not, of course, represent the 
workers’ “take-home” pay. The “‘straight-time” earn- 
ings on which this summary is based differ from the 
“take home” for a number of reasons. The averages 
shown include tax, bond, and other systematic deduc- 
tions not included in the employees’ pay checks. On the 
other hand, the averages shown do not include premium 
payments for overtime, supper money, or nonproduction 
bonuses, all of which would tend to increase the rates 
above those shown. (Amounts paid as a result of cost-of- 
living adjustments are included in the earnings data 
shown even though the payments are, in some cases, in 
the form of a bonus.) The payment of various types of 
bonuses, which may be related to productivity of the 
employee or to company earnings, volume of business, or 
profits is widespread and, in some institutions, may in- 
crease annual earnings by 10 per cent or even more. It 
is obvious that the averages would be increased if these 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 


Table 3. Average Hourly Earnings ' of Women in Selected Occupations in Banks, 116 Areas, 
By Region and Size of City, Spring-Summer 1943 


Bookkeeping- 
Machine Operators 
‘ Number 
Region, Size of City of be f 
orkers 


‘Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


Under 50. {000-population 
50,000 and under 100,000. 
100,000 and under 250,000 
250,000 and over 
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| we 


2 Number of 
;U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


and/or workers. 
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Workers Men Women 
é ° Occupation Average Average Averd 
Number | Hourly | Number | Hourly | Number | Ho 
‘\Earnings Earnings * 
hes. $0.925 11,662 $1.053 6,995 $0.7 
All-around tellers. ........ 5,161 874 2,671 1.035 2,490 7 
Note tellers... 1.020 1,913 1.125 766 7 
Paying and receiving tellers. . | 10,817 923 | 7,078 1.040 3,739 7 
| CalAdating- File Clerks | Stenographers 
| sathine Operators’ Class A | General Clerks Class A Clark-Typisis 
Number | Average | Number | Average | Number | Average | Number | Average | Number Average 
of | Hourly of Hourly of Hourly of Hourly of Hourly 
Workers | Earnings | Workers Earnings | Workers | Earnings Workers | Earnings | Workers Earnings 
| 1,812 $0 1,487 | 90.663 266 $0. 664 400 $0.670 871 $0.537 3,056 | $0.798 2,145 | $0.584 
103 70 | 618 4 500 9 463 6 | 721 41. | 552 
| 142 | 96 16 | .676 5 540 89 547 11 756 | 
| 379 83 .626 62 625 198 .570 596 367 | 562 
1,188 1,048 676 167 - 1 389 680 575 .526 2,244 | .816 1,678 590 
North, all cities... .... 1,287 | 1,230 .662 196 676 374 611 673 2,514 807 1,756 | 
Under 50,000 population 43 68 621 4 9 463 40 741 | S41 
| 50,000 and under 100,000. . 53 51 | 688 7 774 + .570 89 S47 70 .802 - 6 | $75 
100,000 and under 250,000 143 235 624 42 642 31 618 198 .570 386° 195 | 581 
250,000 and over........| 1,048 | 672 |. 387 682 | 335 679 | 377 S45 | 2,018 gis | 1471 | 
| 
South, alll cities............) 525 257. .671 70 629 86 663 198 40 | | 
Under 50,000 population. . 60 2 25 688 610 
| 50,000 and under 100,000. . 89 #5 .592 9 1 81 3 
100,000 and under 250,000 236 58 674 41 31 | 210 745 172 540 
} 250,000 and over... ..... 140 152 20 685 226 207_— | 598 
| cost-of-living adjustments) and premium pay for overtime work. 4 
; it to warrant presentation of an average. 


The Government’s 


Biggest Lender 


CHARLES B. HENDERSON 


This discussion by the chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation is particularly timely because 
of banks’ widespread interest in the whole question of 
the effect of government participation in bank-lending 
operations. 


tremendous production by our industries of the 
materials, weapons and machines necessary to 
prosecute a total war. A little over two years ago many 
of these business enterprises were still manufacturing 
peacetime civilian goods. They then suddenly found 
themselves with orders for war materials in a much 
greater volume and demanding much closer precision 
and tolerance than ever before. Heavy inventory and 
new equipment purchases were necessary and conversion 
of old equipment was required. Increased payrolls and 
supervision brought new and added problems. Balance 
sheets of businesses which normally had adequate work- 
ing capital became distorted and the usual criteria of a 
sound credit condition proved no longer applicable. 
The challenge to industry for the greatest expansion 
in its history was accepted and met so successfully that 
today we have standby facilities for some materials in 
which dangerous shortages existed only a year ago. But 
this accomplishment, great as it is, was made possible 
only by the acceptance of a companion challenge, 
equally important and necessary—the challenge to the 
banks to finance this increased production. 


\ outstanding achievement in this war has been the 


Loans were made on war contracts or subcontracts on 
which the main reliance for repayments was the ability 
of the contractor to produce satisfactorily a new product 
at a price within the terms of his contract. These loans 
were made possible in a large part by the enactment of 
the Assignment of Claims Act of 1940 which created a 
new type of collateral not heretofore recognized, and 
banks were permitted to exceed their normal legal limi- 
tation in the case of guaranteed loans, the guaranteed 
portion not being considered as excess lending. On RFC 
participating loans, the national banks and state banks 
of many states are allowed to carry the portion under 
the RFC repurchase agreement without being consid- 
ered in their legal lending limitation. The manner in 
which the United States of America responded to this 
challenge with its resources and the assistance of the 
War and Navy departments and the Maritime Commis- 
sion under the “V” programs, and the aid furnished by 
the RFC under its deferred bank participation plan 
represent a real achievement. This accomplishment 
might well be termed the production line of credit with- 
out which there could not have been a production line 
of war materials. 
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The RFC has had the opportunity to gain first hand 
knowledge of these performances through our participa- 
tion in loans with banks and in direct loans. 

Loans to business enterprises for the national defense 
and later for the war effort total almost 10,350 in num- 
ber and nearly $1,929,000,000 in amount. Ninety per 
cent of these loans were made to industries requiring 
$100,000 or less to finance their war needs. This in itself 
clearly indicates the part which small industries have 
played in providing the tools for ultimate victory. 

After Pearl Harbor, in order to expedite the granting 
of assistance to small business enterprises to convert from 
peacetime to wartime conditions, the 31 loan agencies of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation were author- 
ized to make loans in the agencies up to and including 
$100,000. Under this authority the agencies made over 
4,000 business loans of about $132,000,000 (averaging 
about $33,000 per loan). Banks participated in over 
1,700 of these loans, aggregating over $21,000,000. 

Under Section 5h of the RFC Act (Murray-Patman 
Act), which was enacted by the Congress in May 1942, 
to prevent and relieve distress among dealers in articles 
and commodities which were rationed in connection 
with the war effort, RFC has made over 2,400 loans ag- 
gregating approximately $56,600,000 secured by ra- 
tioned automobiles, commercial vehicles, oil burning 
and gas burning equipment, etc. Also under this act, and 
for the purpose of cooperating with banks and finance 
companies which had been financing automobile dealers, 
the Corporation entered into take-out agreements with 
approximately 142 banks and finance companies. Under 
these agreements these institutions were enabled to assist 
automobile dealers in financing over 200,000 rationed 
vehicles aggregating approximately $180,000,000. 


Ir is not possible to give the story of the several thou- 
sand individual business enterprises, large and small, 
with which we and the participating banks have had 
experience. If that were possible, each narrative would 
unfold a personal drama of courage, ingenuity and pa- 
triotism operating in accordance with the principles of 
free enterprise and overcoming production problems 
theretofore unheard of. 

Take the instance of the two Danish immigrants oper- 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 94) 
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The Right Price for What 


THEODORE ROKAHR 


Mr. ROKAHR 1s vice-president and treasurer of the 
First Bank and Trust Company, Utica, New York. 


service charges, if they do not actually hasten 

legislative and congressional investigations of serv- 
ice charges, will at least render difficult the defense of 
- even sound and fair service charge practices if and when 
it becomes necessary to defend them. 

On the one hand, there is the arbitrary increase in 
rates designed primarily to produce as much additional 
revenue as the traffic will bear; on the other, there is the 
more sincerely motivated, though equally ill-advised, 
crusade for “simplification” of service charges without 
regard to equity. 

Some of the proponents of “simplification” urge a 
“flat price for checking account service”—namely “a 
rate per-check-paid” sufficiently high to cover all types 
of service which a depositor may require—completely 
overlooking the fact that some services are more ex- 
pensive to render than others and that ali depositors do 
not use all services in the same proportion. 


T WOULD seem that certain current tendencies in 


UESTIONABLE from the standpoint of fairness is the 
growing tendency to use the minimum monthly bal- 


ance rather than the average balance as the basis for 
checking account analysis. True, this method is a time- 
saver and it increases service charge income, but it would 
be most difficult to defend if ever service charges 
have to be defended before legislative or congressional 
committe¢s. 

In the case of personal checking accounts or other 
relatively small accounts where the earnings credit 
would be small and inconsequential, the use of the 
minimum balance rather than the average, might not be 
subject to criticism but to use it in analyzing larger 
accounts is to invite trouble for the future and indeed 
also for the present, because some of the large national 
corporations which have accounts in banks throughout 
the country (and whose treasurers and comptrollers, 
unfortunately know more about the basic principles 
underlying service charges than do some bankers) have 
already protested. 

Stated simply, a service charge is no more and no less 
than a means by which a depositor pays his bank for the 
service he receives just as he pays for other commodities 
or services, except that in the case of bank service, he is 
allowed, as an offset to his service cost, whatever amount 
the bank may be able to earn on the balance which he 
keeps on deposit. 

A depositor who does not find it convenient to carry a 
balance pays for all of his service by means of a service 
charge. In other cases the earnings on the balance are 
adequate to pay for the service in its entirety and there- 
fore a service charge, as such, is not necessary. In still 
other cases, the earnings on the balance may be sufficient 


to pay for only part of the services rendered, in which 
event the depositor pays the difference by means of a 
service charge. 


To determine the extent to which any depositor’s 
balance contributed to the total amount of money 
available to be spent in serving all depositors (and, 
therefore, the amount which the bank may spend to 
provide service for that particular depositor without 
incurring loss) it is necessary to determine the rate of 
earnings which may be allowed on the investable por- 
tion of depositors’ balances (average balance less float 
and reserves). This rate is obtained by dividing the 
portion of gross income which remains available to be 
spent in serving depositors, by the average amount 
invested during the period under review. 


To date, no one has suggested that a bank’s net rate 
of return for any given period should be determined by 
dividing its net income by the minimum amount in- 
vested on any one day during that period and since 
average investments, to a large degree, reflect average 
balances, is it not inconsistent, to say the least, to take 
the position that the earnings credit in account analysis 
should be based on the minimum rather than on the 
average balance of a depositor? When this is done in the 
case of relatively small accounts where the earnings on 
the balance are inconsequential no serious objection can 
be offered but to apply that method in the case of the 
more substantial accounts is utterly indefensible. 

To determine the “prices” to be charged for various 
types of service, it is, of course, necessary to know what 
it costs to render those services. 

In the case of accounts in which there are only one or 
two deposits per month—deposits consisting of not more 
than one or two checks—and no other service is required 
except to pay the depositor’s own checks, a single rate 
per-check-paid (if it is neither inadequate nor excessive) 
may not be objectionable; but to “load” the price per- 
check-paid or a price per-item with the cost of all services 
and then to apply that price uniformly to all accounts 
and only to a single activity without regard to the vary- 
ing nature of the services required by different depositors 
would result in overcharging the great majority of de- 
positors who require only routine service, for the benefit 
of a minority whose service requirements are greater. 

No one will dispute the desirability of simplifying 
service charge schedules to as great a degree as possible 
to facilitate understanding by depositors and the public, 
but there is a point beyond which simplification cannot 
be carried without resulting in unfairness to either the 
depositor or the bank. Absolute simplicity and equity 
are just as incompatible—and unattainable—in the 
field of service charges as they are in the field of income 
taxes and we should strive to attain simplicity only to the 
degree that it can be done without sacrificing fairness. 
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Banks Sell 


R. A. BEZOIER 


Mr. BEZOIER is vice-president and cashier of the First 
National Bank, Rochester, Minnesota. A résumé of his 
service charges study was published in BANKING’S Feb- 
ruary issue. 


analysis of accounts is the earnings credit and I 

believe less attention is given to it than many other 
less important points. Proof of my view is contained in 
a survey of checking account service charges covering 
764 banks, principally small and medium sized banks, 
located in all parts of the United States. This survey 
shows that the large majority of banks grant entirely 
too large earnings credit and it is obvious that this 
practice reduces service charge income to a very great 
extent. 

Under present conditions, with interest income on the 
decline in small banks, it is all the more important that 
the leaks be plugged. I have seen some recent statistics 
indicating that even service charge income in many 
small banks is on the down grade. American Bankers 
Association Bulletin No. 87, dated September 1942, 
issued by the Bank Management Commission, shows 
that interest income per $100 of deposits has been 
declining for a period of years. At the beginning of 1942 
the interest income was approximately $1.80 per $100 
of deposits. Undoubtedly this ratio is lower today. 

The following comments regarding the earnings credit 
are based largely upon a large volume of correspondence 
with bankers and state association secretaries, on com- 
mittee reports, American Bankers Association publica- 
tions including Uniform Account Analysis booklet No. 
23, Graduate School of Banking theses, and a survey of 
charges and earnings credits in the 17 banks represented 
by the A.B.A. Commission on Country Bank Opera- 
tions. Incidentally, only four of these banks allow earn- 
ings credits consistent with actual net interest earnings; 
three are too high, and 10 are too low. 

The condition prevailing in small country banks is the 


I my opinion one of the most important factors in the 


worst of all. Many banks still allow 10 “free” checks per 
$100 of average balance. This is equivalent to 4.8 per 
cent, assuming checks are figured at four cents each. 
This rate is greatly out of line in view of the fact that 
many of the banks pay 1 or 1% per cent on savings. 
Actually, such an inconsistency is difficult to under- 
stand. 

It is comparatively simple to determine a fair estimate 
of what an earnings credit should be. Take the average 
funds—that is, capital structure plus deposits, less aver- 
age float (FDIC figures or 5 per cent to 7 per cent of 
deposits); then deduct building and fixtures and divide 
into total interest earnings. The result will be gross 
interest earnings. Next deduct .08 per cent FDIC cost, 
a percentage for profit (20 per cent of the gross rate is 
considered fair), .5 per cent for conversion and 
custody costs (this may be a little high or low depend- 
ing on individual banks’ costs, but it won’t be far 
wrong). It is lower than usual due to lower costs in 
investing in government bonds. Of course, a proper cost 
survey will show the correct deduction for conversion 
and custody costs. 


Tae earnings credit can be expressed in so many 
checks or so many cents per unit of balance. The latter 
is becoming more popular and is regarded as the more 
desirable method. 

The earnings credit can readily be adjusted to meet 
changing conditions due largely to changing investment 
returns occasioned by fluctuations in rate and volume. 
Item costs do not change so much. The earnings credit 
can also be adjusted to apply to average balances or 
loanable balances. 

An examination of many service charge schedules and 
earnings credits allowed by country banks convinces 
me that many country bankers do not understand this 
phase of account analysis. A bank may have a fair idea 
as to what constitutes reasonable item costs but the 
earnings credit is not always clear. In many instances 
the allowed credit is far in excess of the gross earnings 
rate! 

I believe that a clear cut, simple, educational plan to 
overcome this outstanding weakness in checking ac- 
count service charges would not be difficult to accom- 
plish and that the beneficial results would be out- 
standing. 
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Taxing the Life Out of Wealth 


J. BLAKE LOWE 


Mr. Lowe, Baltimore tax authority and publisher of 
“Taxes and Estates,” has written numerous articles for 
BANKING. 


iE individual is living not only during a history- 
making war but in a period of apparent revolution 
= —social, political and economic. In that period 
will the owner of property (the taxpayer) be just a 
memory of the past or a mirage of the future? This is 
not merely a hypothetical and ominous question but 
very real and current. The answer is important to both 
the Government and the property owner. It appears 
safer, therefore, to face the facts than to bury one’s head 
in the ground, like the proverbial ostrich, and obtain a 
feeling of temporary security. 

Wealth is leveled not only by the rates of tax but by 
the types of tax and changes which ignore the fundamen- 
tal principles of taxation. A tremendous increase in tax 
rates in a war era is essential. That these rates will be 
lowered subsequent to the termination of the war, 
however, is anticipated. The taxpayer may be tempo- 
rarily squeezed but he expects to contribute his share, 
to make both ends meet and carry on to the best of his 
ability until some of the burden is lifted. 


In addition to increased rates, however, it is only 
natural that the Government seek new sources of in- 
come and that new taxes will be imposed during war 
when the demand for Federal funds is at a peak and 
when many new forms of taxation are proposed. 
Under présent study is a tax upon the termination 
of a life estate. 


Ix 1916, a Federal tax upon the property of a deceased 
owner was instituted. It was commonly accepted as a 
legitimate tax on the transfer of property. Since that 
time, when an individual died seized and possessed of 
property, a death tax has been levied against his estate. 
Property which was not owned or controlled by the de- 
ceased, however, was not taxed. In other words, if A 
died and left his estate outright to his wife, Mrs. A was 
obviously the owner of her deceased husband’s property. 
In accordance with the law, if Mrs. A survived her 
husband by five years and subsequently died, the 
property was subject to another Federal estate tax 
upon her death. If, however, A left his estate in trust 
for his wife, there was no second tax upon her death. 
Although she might have the benefit of the income from 
the trust created, she neither owned nor controlled the 
property. She could not, in other words, die seized and 
possessed of it. 

In the past, vast sums have been left in trust in order 
to (1) protect property for the benefit of beneficiaries— 
such as widows and children, (2) provide conservative 
and reasonable or regulated distribution of income, and 
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(3) avoid a second tax upon the same property. Trusts 
under wills (testamentary trusts), therefore, served a 
dual purpose; the protection of beneficiaries and the 
safeguarding of principal. 

In England, however, an estate which is left in trust is 
taxed again when it passes to others upon the death of 
the life beneficiary. The application of a similar tax is 
now under consideration in this country. Because it 
affects thousands of property owners, because it mini- 
mizes or eliminates the incentive to produce or provide 
security and because, as an extension of the wealth level- 
ing program, it is a double tax which violates one of 
the fundamental principles of taxation, it bears careful 
examination not only by the taxpayer but by the Gov- 
ernment empowered to tax. 


Iw this country today there are thousands of close cor- 
porations which give employment to hundreds of 
thousands of people. A great many of these companies 
have developed from very modest beginnings, have 
succeeded as a result of free competition and competent 
management and are producing a service or product in 
volume at low unit cost. Each of these corporations is 
owned by either one individual or by a small group of 
individuals. Meeting the ultimate estate tax which will 
be imposed on their valuable but non-marketable stock 
is one of the major problems confronting such property 
owners. Consider, for example, the case of A who is the 
sole owner of the XYZ Corporation. 

A is 60 years of age. He has a wife and two adult sons, 
both of whom are engaged in the business with him. In 
1936, the estimated value of A’s business was $250,000. 
In addition, A owned $50,000 life insurance which was 
purchased primarily for the purpose of meeting his 
Federal estate tax and for providing sufficient liquidity 
to settle his estate and protect his business for the 
benefit of his wife and children. In 1936, the gross 
Federal tax upon A’s estate would have been $28,600 
in the event of his death. 

During the past seven years, the company has con- 
tinued to prosper but expansion has absorbed a large 
part of the profits which have been reinvested in the 
business. Although the estimated value of the XYZ 
Corporation is now $350,000, the owner, because of the 
increase in corporate and individual income taxes, has 
had practically no opportunity to set aside either a cash 
or a readily marketable reserve or to increase his life 
insurance. In the event of his death today, as a result 
of the increased value of his stock, the increase in the 
estate tax rates and reduced exemptions, his gross 
Federal estate tax would be $94,500. 

That presents a rather knotty problem which A must 
somehow meet if he hopes to preserve his business, as a 
going concern, in the event of his death for the benefit 

. (CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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BANKING NEWS 


930% of Banks in U. 8. Are Now A.B.A. Members 


Wartime Conference of 
Institute in St. Louis 
to Hear A. L. M. Wiggins 


June 6-8 Program Will. 
Review A.I.B. Work 


A. L. M. Wiggins, president | 
of the American Bankers As- 


sociation, will address the war- | 
time conference of the Ameri- | 
can Institute of Banking, to be | 
held in St. Louis, June 6-8, it 

is announced by David L. | 
Colby, president of the Insti- | 
tute. Mr. Wiggins will speak at 
the first business session. 

The conference, which will 
serve as the 42nd annual meet- 
ing, will transact the Institute’s 
essential business. There will 
be business sessions on Tues- 
day afternoon, June 6, and 
Thursday morning, June 8. 

The annual National Public 
Speaking Contest for the, A. P. 
Giannini Educational Endow- 
ment Prizes, which has been 
held for 17 consecutive years, 
takes place the evening of 
June 6. June 7 will be given 
over to an educational confer- 
ence in the morning and a 
chapter administration con- 
ference in the afternoon. The 
annual pre-election caucus will 
be held that evening, and the 
election of officers will follow 
the closing session the next 
morning. 

The Institute’s Executive 
Council has recommended to 
all chapters and study groups 
that attendance be restricted 
in compliance with the sugges- 
tions of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

In addition, it is stated that 
the conference will be held for 
five purposes: 

To review the educational 
problems confronting chapter 
leaders so that an educational 
program designed to help banks 
in the training of new and up- 
graded employees can be ef- 
fected; to review administra- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Bank Holdup Record 
Continues to Improve 


The current year is no 
exception to the Insurance 
and Protective Commit- 
tee’s custom, of reporting 
favorable improvement in 
bank crimes of violence. 
During the first six months 
of the 1943-44 A.B.A. 
fiscal year, reports were 
received of only one holdup 
of a member bank and four 
holdups of non-member 
banks. The first half of the 
1942-43 fiscal year in- 
cluded four burglaries and 
three holdups of member 
banks and seven holdups 
of non-member banks. 


Bankers Can Attend 


“Negotiator” Schools | 


Although there has been 


some delay in some sections in | dated and the need, on the part 


starting the schools for train- 
ing government negotiators, 
bankers, etc., in the procedure 
to be followed in the cancella- 
tion of war production con- 
tracts, William T. Wilson, 
secretary, A.B.A. State Asso- 
ciation Section, has advised 
secretaries that Washington 
authorities ‘“‘have assured us 
that the inclusion of bankers 
in these training classes is defi- 
nitely a part of the program.” 


Total March 31 Was 15,135, New High Record; 
Members Have 97% of Banking Resources 


G.5.B. Registers Men for 


Its 10th Session; Semi- 
nar Speakers Named 


W. L. Gregory Added 
to Faculty of School 
Registration for the tenth 


| resident session of The Gradu- 


| 


| 


ate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers University, June 19 to 
July 1, is ahead of the figure at 
this time last year, according to 
Richard W. Hill, the School 
registrar. 

Mr. Hill is anxious to have 
all those who have not regis- 
tered but who plan to do so, 


|send their applications at the 


earliest possible date because of 
the limitation in the number of 
students that can be accommo- 


of the University, to plan food 
and other requirements in ad- 
vance of the opening of the 


| session. 


Sessions again will be held 
on the campus of the New Jer- 
sey College for Women, where 
facilities are conveniently cen- 
tralized. 


Seminar Speakers 


Seminar session speakers an- 
nounced by G. S. B. Director 


A schedule of classes will! Harold Stonier include: Leon- 


be sent to state secretaries. 


fi 
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PERCENTAGE MEMBERSHIP IN ABA 
RCH 31, 1944 a 


Membership in the American 
Bankers Association on March 
31 was 15,135, or 93 per cent 
of all of the banks in the coun- 
try—the highest membership 
percentagewise in the history 
of the Association, according 
to a joint report to the Execu- 
tive Council at Chicago by 
Organization Committee 
Chairman R. L. Dominick 
and Secretary R. L. Dunkerley. 

This means that over 97 per 
cent of the banking resources 
of the country are now repre- 


| sented in the Association. 


Since Sept. 1, last, 746 new 
members were enrolled in the 
A.B.A., as compared to 316 
during the same period the 
year previous. 

Fourteen states and the 
District of Columbia have 
reached a perfect membership 
record, one-half of them attain- 
ing this status since Sept. 1. 
States and the regional and 
state vice-presidents respon- 
sible for this mark are: 

Colorado, W. J. Breidenthal 
and A. F. Cruse; Mississippi, 
F. R. McGeoy, Jr., and V. S. 
Whitesides; Montana, H. C. 
Matzke and Frank T. Merrill; 
North Carolina, C. E. Dean and 
Ben R. Roberts; North Dakota, 
H. C. Matzke and R. A. H. 
Brandt; South Dakota, H. C. 
Matzke and Richard Banfield; 
Virginia, Thomas E. McCon- 
nell and John C. Davis. 

Three of the new 100 per 
cent states are under Regional 
Vice-president Herman C, 
Matzke, and he is only one 
away from 100 per cent in 
Washington, and eight away 
in his own state of Minnesota. 

Regional Vice-president John 
W. Minton was mostly re- 
sponsible for the 78 new mem- 
bers obtained in Illinois and 
Missouri. Regional Vice-presi- 
dent J. O. Peck and State Vice- 
president Richard W. Trefz 
had corresponding success in 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Mexican Bankers Get 
Greetings of A.B.A. 


Monasterio of St. Louis 
Represents Association 


J. M. O. Monasterio, vice- 
president of the 
Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, repre- 
sented the American Bankers 
Association at the convention 
of the Mexican Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Monterrey on April 
17. 

Mr. Monasterio brought the 
greetings of the A.B.A. and of 
its president, A. L. M. Wiggins, 
who was unable to attend be- 
cause of his presence at the 
Spring meeting of the A.B.A. 
Executive Council in Chicago. 


He recalled that last year the | 


Mexican bankers had _ been 
addressed by W. L. Heming- 
way, president of the Mercan- 


tile Commerce and then A.B.A. | 


president. 
Discussing current 


the Mexican economic struc- 


ture at this time, and the peril | 
of inflation, might be compared | 


with ‘‘the conditions which 
prevailed in the United States 


beginning in 1916 and which | 


culminated in the catastrophe 
of 1929,” 
“T ask you gentlemen,” he 


added, “‘to analyze carefully | 


the causes and the vicissitudes 
of our economic structure in 
the United States in that era 
so that you may be able to 
counteract in this rich and 
beautiful country of yours, as 
you have done up to date, the 
suffering and the headache 
which come with an economic 
catastrophe.” 


A.1.B. Conference 
(Continued from page 33) 
tive problems confronting 
chapter leaders in order that 
the most effective methods of 
presenting and publicizing such 
an educational program can be 
achieved; to review the prog- 
ress of the Job Instructor 
Training (JIT) Program which 
is considered essential to the 
war effort; to review the broad 
over-all training needs of banks 
for the next several years and 
to plan for an adequate educa- 
tional program to cover those 
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Mercantile | 


affairs, | 
Mr. Monasterio said he thought | 


Tennessee's Vice-president, 
A. W. Willy 


|12th JIT Course to Be 
|'Held in Newark, N. J. 


| The 12th Job Instructor 
Training course under the 
auspices of the American In- 
stitute of Banking will be held 
in Newark, N. J., the week of 
May 8 for representatives of 
the New Jersey chapters of the 
Institute, according to 
tional Educational 
William A. Irwin. 
William Powers, director of 
the A.B.A. Customer and 
Personnel Relations Depart- 
ment, will direct the Newark 


Director 


representatives have received 
this training in the eleven 
courses previously given. 

To make sure that JIT is 
being used effectively, the In- 
stitute recommends that each 
|Job Instructor Training in- 
structor arrange at least one 
class reunion for every group 
of supervisors he has _in- 
structed. ‘‘ The effectiveness of 
JIT depends almost entirely,”’ 


supervisors follow the system 
when actually training people 
on the jobs in their banks.” 


needs; to elect the Institute’s 
officers for the ensuing year and 
transact other official business. 


Savings Conference Planned 


James S. Neely, vice-presi- 
dent, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has accepted 
the chairmanship of a local 
committee on arrangements for 
a savings conference in that 
city, some time in October, 
sponsored by the A.B.A. Sav- 
ings Division. 


Na- | 


course. More than 100 chapter | 
| automatic extension for one | 


| large mortgage lenders of much 
says Dr. Irwin, ‘‘on how well | 


| other business and trade or- 


Colorado's Vice-president, 
A. F. Cruse 


Pennsylvania's Vice-president, 
M. D. Reinhold 


A.B.A. Membership Record 


(Continued from page 33) 


Nebraska in obtaining 59 new | 
members. Indiana is on its way 
toward the national average, 


| for State Vice-president Os- 


car F. Frenzel and Executive 
Councilman A. J. Wedeking 
have brought in 82 new mem- 
bers since October. 

The report said ‘‘very fine 


Saving to War Damage 


Insurance Holders | 


| 

Five million war damage | 
insurance policyholders were 
saved $125,000,000 by the 


year of all war damage insur- 


| ance policies in effect March 


31, without further payment of 
premiums, as announced by 
Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
War Damage Corporation. 

Apart from the savings to | 
policyholders, the Government’s 
action will relieve banks, life 
insurance companies, and other | 


work incident to renewals of 
this insurance beginning July 1. 

This abatement of premium 
payments concedes one of the 
objectives sought by the A.B.A. 
Insurance and Protective Com- | 
mittee, along with several 


ganizations. 


New Ad Series 


Five new advertising pro- 
grams covering personal loans; 
bank money orders featuring 
increased postal rates; home 
mortgage and repair loans; 
savings accounts; and special 


checking accounts, have been 
completed by the A.B.A. Ad- 
vertising Department. 


results have been  accom- 
plished” by State Vice-president 
A. W. Willey in Tennessee and 
State Vice-president M. D. 
Reinhold in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Re‘nhold received active 
assistance from former Associa- 
tion president Harry J. Haas 
of Philadelphia. 


A.B.A. Committee Seeks 
Consumer Credit Data 


As a guide to the American 
Bankers Association in the 
preparation of material for 
banks engaged in consumer 
lending, the Subcommittee on 
Consumer Credit has sent a 
questionnaire to all banks 
seeking information on: 

(1) which banks now have 


| consumer credit departments; 


(2) which banks contemplate 
establishing such departments 
in the post-war period; (3) 
which banks will make direct 
consumer loans and which will 
will buy paper wholesale from 
dealers; and (4) which banks 
will handle both types of con- 
sumer loans. 


Banker Speakers Sought 

William T. Wilson, secre- 
tary, A.B.A. State Association 
Section, has invited state sec- 


| retaries to send him the names 


of one or more bankers in their 
states who would be qualified 
and willing to discuss post-war 
planning from the financial 
angle before meetings of vari- 
ous kinds in their states. 

The names suggested will be 
submitted to the speakers’ 
committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development for 
use by the committee. 
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G.S.B. 10th Session 
(Continued from page 33) 


ard P. Ayres, vice-president, 
The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany; A.B.A. Economist Paul 
F. Cadman; Deputy Managers 
Ernest M. Fisher, Walter B. 
French and William Powers; 
and G. S. B. Director of Trust 
Research Gilbert T. Stephen- 
son. 

Appointment of William L. 
Gregory, vice-president of The 
Plaza Bank, St. Louis, Mo., 
to the Graduate School teach- 
ing staff is also announced by 
Director Stonier. He will lec- 
ture on bank organization. 

Mr. Gregory is a native of 
Indiana. He started his bank- 
ing career with the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis in 1922. 
In 1930, he became cashier of 
the Guaranty Bank and Trust 
Company, now The Plaza 
Bank of St. Louis. Later that 
year he was made vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the bank. 

From May 1941 to Novem- 
ber 1943, while on leave from 
his bank, Mr. Gregory served 


as chief of the Forest Products | 


Section, Import Division of the 
Board of Economic Warfare, 
now the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration. 


Mr. Gregory graduated from | 


the Graduate School in 1937. 
Other new additions to the 


Trust Department 


News 


A new feature of the fourth 
edition of the “‘Guide to Trust 
Fees with Recommended Cost 
Accounting System,”’ recently 
published by the A.B.A. Trust 
Department, is the suggested 


| cost system for an individual 


trust account in a small trust 
department. 


The guide also contains a | 


recommended cost accounting 
system for the trust depart- 


ment as a whole and one for 


the individual trust account. 
The application of the cost 
system to nine trust depart- 


ments is shown in a series of | 


tables. 
Employee Trusts 


A 32-page booklet on em- 
ployees’ trusts, being prepared 
by the A.B.A. Trust Division, 
will contain a reprint of the 
panel discussion on employees’ 
trusts, in which technical ques- 


| faculty, previously announced, 
lare: R. W. Bachelor, Arthur 
| Jansen, Graham Nash, and 
H. E. Zarker. 

Thirty-six of the 45 faculty 
| members will lecture at the 
| 1944 session. 


| states showing 


W. C. Way Is A.I.B. Presidential Candidate; 


D. T. Scott Running for Vice-Presidency 


William C. Way 


tions were discussed at the 
February Trust Conference in 
New York, together with the 
report of the Division’s Com- 
mittee on Employees’ Trusts. 


Stephenson Study 


The latest Gilbert Stephen- | 


son trust study, “Rights of 
Out-of-State Trust Institu- 
tions,”’ contains a table by 
whether an 
out-of-state trust institution 
can serve in the respective 
states as executor, adminis- 
trator, trustee under will, or 
guardian, and if so, indicates 
whether it must first qualify 
as a foreign corporation to do 
business within the state. 


American Bankers Association 
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June 


| May 
| May 
| May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
| May 
May 

May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


6-8 
19- 


July 1 
Sept. 


24-27 


American Institute of Banking Wartime Conference, 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri 

Graduate School of Banking, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Second War Service Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


North Carolina, Sir Walter Raleigh Hotel, Raleigh 
Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

Tennessee, Nashville 

South Carolina, Hotel Columbia, Columbia 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City 
Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
Missouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
Texas, Dallas 

Kansas Bankers Clinic, Topeka 

Ohio, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus 
Kansas, Topeka 

Alabama, Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 
Colorado, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver 

New Hampshire, Manchester (Tentative) 
Nevada 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
California, The Huntington Hotel, Pasadena 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
Pennsylvania, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh 
Illinois, Palmer House, Chicago 

Maryland, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore 
(Tentative) 

Oregon, Benson Hotel, Portland 

Washingten, Hotel Davenport, Spokane 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change. 


The election of national offi- 
cers will be one of the important 
pieces of business to come be- 
fore the American Institute of 
Banking’s wartime conference 
in St. Louis on June 6-8. 

William C. Way, trust officer 
of the Central National Bank, 
Cleveland, and vice-president 
of the Institute, is a candidate 
for the presidency. 

David T. Scott, assistant 
manager, Control Division, 
The First National Bank of 
Boston and executive council- 
man of the Institute, is a candi- 
date for the vice-presidency. 

Both Mr. Way and Mr. Scott 
will probably be elected, since 
there is no contest for either 
office. 

Five councilmanic candi- 
dates are contesting for four 
offices, as follows: 

Edward C. Boyer, The Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce 
in New Orleans; Howard R. 
| Chamberlain, Rochester (N. Y.) 

Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany; Harold E. Leinberger, 
| Continental National Bank of 
| Lincoln, Nebr.; W. Howard 
Martie, Farmers Deposit Na- 
| tional Bank, Pittsburgh; and 
| Herbert E. Widenhofer, Fort 
Wayne (Indiana) National 
Bank. 


National Association of Mutual Savings Banks, The 


Savings Banks Association of New Hampshire, joint 
meeting with New Hampshire Bankers Association, 


Robert 
Savings Banks Association of Maine, The Samoset, 
National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
Savings Banks Association of the State of New York, 


Mortgage Bankers Association, Edgewater Beach 


June 2-3 West Virginia, Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston 
June 8-9 Virginia, Hotel Roanoke, Rcanoke 
June 8-9 Wisconsin, Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee 
June 9-10 South Dakota, Aberdeen (Tentative) 
June 12 North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 
June 13-14 Minnesota, St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 
June 15 Rhode Island, Providence 
June 15-16 Michigan, Hotel Statler, Detroit 
June 16-17 Business Conference, Idaho, Boise 
June 16-17 Wyoming, Gladstone Hotel, Casper 
June 17 Vermont, Hotel Vermont, Burlington 
June 23-25 Maine, Poland Spring 
June 24 Utah, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 
Sept. 3-4 Iowa, Des Moines : 
Other Organizations 

May 11-12 

Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
May 19 

Manchester (Tentative) 
May 24 New Jersey Savings Banks Association, 

Treat Hotel, Newark 
Sept. 6-9 

Rockland 
Sept. 19-20 

trollers, Hotel Cleveland, Ohio 
Sept. 28-29 

Hotel Statler, Buffalo 
Oct. 18-20 

Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 25-29 


Financial Advertisers Association. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 
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Executive Council Npring Meeting —otticers and Division Heads 


@ The Administrative Committee of the American Bankers 
Association met in advance of the Spring Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council on April 16-19, in Chicago. In picture No. 1, l. to r., 
Treasurer W. J. Waller, former president W. L. Hemingway, 
former president P. D. Houston, Trust Division President 
H. A. Theis, State Bank Division President Claude F. Pack, 
State Association Section President L. W. Hodges, Organiza- 
tion Committee Chairman R. L. Dominick, Insurance and 
Protective Committee Chairman W. B. Gladney, Ration 
Banking Chairman Wilbur F. Lawson, Savings Division Presi- 
dent F. F. Lawrence, Federal Legislation Committee Chairman 
F. G. Addison, General Counsel D. J. Needham, and State 
Legislation Committee Chairman G. O. Thorpe. . . . @ L. to 
r., in picture No. 2, Comptroller John J. Rooney, Secretary 
Richard W. Hill, Executive Manager Harold Stonier, President 
A. L. M. Wiggins, Vice-president W. Randolph Burgess, and 
Treasurer Wilmer J. Waller. . . . @ L. to r., in picture No. 3, 
Agricultural Commission Chairman Otis A. Thompson, Public 
Relations Council Chairman W. H. Neal, Food-for-Freedom 
Committee Chairman C. W. Bailey, Commerce and Marine 
Commission Chairman F. I. Kent, Bank Management Com- 
mission Chairman W. A. McDonnell, Research Council Chair- 
man Leonard P. Ayres, Administrative Committee Member 
E. L. Boston, A. I. B. President David L. Colby, Administra- 
tive Committee Member Levi P. Smith, National Bank Divi- 
sion President F. R. Peterson, and Administrative Committee 
Member J. R. Leavell 


4. 
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2. Executive Officers of the American Bankers Association 


3. More Commission, Council, Division and Committee heads 


é 
— 
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1. Association Officers, Division and Committee heads 
a 


1, Special Committee on Treasury War Borrowing talks over plans for Fifth War Loan Drive in June 


Committee on Treasury War Borrowing... State Bank Division... Organization Committee 


@ Atits Spring Meeting, the Executive Committee announced 
approval of a plan of organization for a Post-War Credit Com- 
mission for Small Business. It expressed disapproval of the 
Brown-Maybank bills in their present form ... @ Special 
Committee on Treasury War Borrowing, I. to r., former A. B. A. 
president W. L. Hemingway, J. K. Lochead, Charles E. 
Spencer, Jr., A. B. A. Vice-president W. Randolph Burgess, 
A. B. A. President A. L. M. Wiggins, former presidents Robert 
V. Fleming and Tom K. Smith, Lawrence M. Arnold, Robert 
B. Newell and Edward E. Brown . . . @ State Bank Divi- 
sion Executive Committee in picture No. 2, l. to r. seated, 
J. Traman Holland, Elwood M. Brooks, Division Secretary 
Melvin C. Miller, Deputy Manager Walter B. French, Execu- 
tive Committee Chairman W. W. McEachern, Division Presi- ; 
dent Claude F. Pack, Credit Policy Commission Chairman 
H. H. McGee, H. N. Thomson and Frank P. Powers; standing, 
G. Carlton Hill, DeWitt T. Ray, A. T. Hibbard, C. H. Martin 
and A. R. Vogtsberger . . . @ Organization Committee in 
picture No. 3, l. to r., seated, Chairman R. L. Dominick, Secre- 
tary J. R. Dunkerley, Louise Turner, President Wiggins, R. A. 
Gregory, Alva G. Maxwell, Harold B. Asplin, and N. A. Welle; 
standing, John J. Rooney, J. W. Minton, C. E. Dean, former 
president Robert M. Hanes, Hayes Picklesimer, Frank R. 
McGeoy, Jr., Thomas H. Riley, Jr., L. A. Tebie, A. C. John- 
ston, T. E. McConnell, J. O. Peck, H. C. Matzke, W. J. 
Breidenthal, Max Stieg, A. W. Kincade, G. W. Heiser, I. R. 
Alter, C. B. Enslow and A. J. Wedeking 


2. Meeting of the Executive Committee of State Bank Division 


3. Organization Committee reports membership representing over 97 per cent of nation’s banking resources 
PHOTOS BY ACME 
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1. Panel on “Service Charges and Savings Account Activity” 


3. Routing Symbol Committee with Federal Reserve officials 


4. “Open Forum Discussion on Savings Policy” in Cincinnati 


2. Audience “Post-War Home Building and Financing” 


People You KnoW—Savinés Conferences . . . Federal Reserve—A.B.A. Routing Symbol Meeting 


@ The Savings Division recently held a savings conference in 
New York City for bankers in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and a similar conference in Cincin- 
nati for bankers in Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia and Indiana. 
Panel leaders, at New York conference, in picture No. 1 

J. R. Dunkerley, Savings Division secretary; Earl B. Schwulst, 
vice-president, The Bowery Savings Bank, New York; and 
Harold E. Randall, first vice-president, First National Bank, 
Boston. Bank representatives at New York meeting, in picture 
Vo. 2... @ A.B.A. Bank Management Commission Com- 
mittee on Routing Symbol meeting with Federal Reserve 
System representatives in Chicago—l. to r., in picture No. 3, 
L. K. Arthur, secretary, Committee on Collections, Federal 
Reserve System, St. Louis; Melvin C. Miller, A.B.A., New 
York; John W. Kossin, cashier, Federal Reserve, Pittsburgh: 
Fred B. Brady, vice-president, Commerce Trust, Kansas 
City; E. V. Krick, vice-president, American Trust, San 
Francisco, and chairman, A.B.A. committee; O. M. Attebery, 
chairman, Federal Reserve Committee on Collections, St. 
Louis; James H. Kennedy, vice-president, Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank; Valentine Willis, Federal Reserve, New York: 
J. S. Walden, Jr., Federal Reserve, Richmond; and E. L. 
Smead, Federal Reserve, Washington . . . @ The Cincinnati 
savings conference, in picture No. 4. Cincinnati forum discus- 
sion leaders, in picture No. 5, l. to r. Merle E. Robertson, Lib- 
erty National Bank, Louisville; Deputy Manager Ernest M. 
Fisher; and William A. Reckman, Western Bank and Trust, 

Cincinnati 


5. Forum leaders—Messrs. Robertson, Fisher and Reckman 
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1. At the speakers’ table during the G.S.B. alumni dinner 2. G.S.B. faculty and alumni mingle at 7th annual reunion 


(.5.B. Alumni Reunion . . . Boston JIT... Agricultural Conference... Public Relations 


@ Seventh annual Graduate School of Banking faculty-alumni 
reunion was held in New York on April 1. In picture No. 1, 
l. to r., H. L. McKaig, chairman, Reunion Committee; C. N. 
Christensen, secretary, Class of *42; R. J. Crosley, president, 
Class of °43; G.S.B. Director Harold Stonier; S. W. Black. 
president, Class of °42; Assistant Director W. A. Irwin; Dr. 
E. E. Agger, N. J. Commissioner of Banking and Insurance; 
and H. J. Ellis, Class of "42. W. L. Fraser, Manufacturers Trust, 
New York, was in charge of arrangements for reception, enter- 
tainment and dinner. In picture No. 2, some of those attending 
the reunion dinner . . . @ Eleventh Job Instructor Training 
course was given in Boston during week of April 3, for repre- 
sentatives of New England chapters—1. to r., in picture No. 3. 
{ 


L. A. Laberge, Providence; H. C. Prince, Worcester; E. F. sie _ 
Clark, Portland; C. C. Towle, Providence; William Powers, i 

(A.B.A.) instructor; P. H. Butterfield, Concord (N. H.); W. G. Ye = gil 

Barry, and D. W. Reed, Boston; M. D. Bagni, Haverhill; and ae <— . nfo 
C. F. Hauser, New Haven . . . @ Agricultural Committee of > = > oes o ’ 
Kentucky Bankers Association display building models and te 3 
feeding equipment models made by U. of Ky. College of Agri- : 
culture. In picture No. 4, l. to r., seated, Messrs. Hinton, Rob- 
ertson, Cooksey, Brown (A.B.A.), Wood and Mahan; standing, : 

Miss Ellington, Messrs. Cole, McWhorter, Caudill, Rucker, eine 

and Dorsey ... @ Cleveland Chapter collaborates with ' 

local high schools in interpreting function of banks and their “ . - 
career possibilities. Gentlemen in picture No. 5, l. to r., J. B. 


Anderson, Dale Brown and Elbert Frank (Chapter president) 


3. Session of JIT course in Boston for New England chapters 


5. Cleveland Chapter leaders discuss banking with students 1. Meeting of Agricultural Committee, Ky. Bankers Association 
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We Don’t Want a Boom 
That Will Bust 


1E suggestion that banks organize community 
ik Estimate the Post-war Housing Market” move- 

ments was made recently by Dr. Ernest M. Fisher, 
director of research in mortgage and real estate finance, 
American Bankers Association. 

Dr. Fisher, speaking at the A.B.A. New York savings 
conference, said that some banks had already done 
pioneering work in gathering and maintaining practical 
data on real estate trends in their areas, and he advo- 
cated that other institutions undertake similar projects 
with a view to providing a foundation for post-war 
mortgage lending. He particularly stressed the import- 
ance of estimating population growth as a barometer of 
what to expect from the realty market. 

After the conference BANKING asked Dr. Fisher 
to elaborate his views. What real estate data should 
banks gather? How can they use the information? How 
much work is involved? What local organizations should 
be asked to cooperate? 

“Just a minute,” broke in the doctor, “and not so 
fast. This happens to be a pet idea of mine, so perhaps 
my answers to those questions won’t be in the usual 
‘reading from left to right’ order. You know how it is 
when a person gets talking on a favorite subject. . . . 

“Digging a little deeper, I think you’ll find that any 
group of mortgage bankers, real estate men, builders, 
supply people and other interested parties, will agree 
on at least one point: We don’t want a real estate boom 
that will bust. Unfortunately, booms have a habit of 
doing just that; it’s the nature of the animal. 

“Now let’s not seem too idealistic in a highly practical 
world, but maybe there’s a way to temper these booms. 
If we could prevent them from getting unwieldy, or 
case-harden them into something that would be econom- 
ically sound, we would have accomplished something. 

“Tt’s reasonable to expect that you could get all 
members of the group I just mentioned to say they 
wouldn’t over-build or over-mortgage. The problem, 
obviously, would be to get everybody to stay on the 
reservation. As soon as one element breaks away, 
trouble’s afoot and the fellow who stays on the conserva- 
tive side of the line finds himself without business. To 
be sure, he also finds himself sitting pretty when the 
crash comes, but it’s hard to think of after-effects when 
you’re taking bitter medicine. 

“Frankly, I feel that it’s possible to assemble informa- 
tion that will be of permanent, practical value to every 
one interested in the real estate market—especially 
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the Future 


banks. Used wisely and well, this information would 
at least hold booms within fair limits; it might even 
prevent them, although human nature probably has 
something to say about that. 

“My suggestion is that banks—those interested in 
mortgage lending—call meetings of these interested 
groups and map out plans for gathering and using easily 
obtained data that will provide a good yardstick 
for the local real estate market.” 


Trere are at least five sets of statistical data— 
“series,” the statistician calls them—which should be 
maintained, Dr. Fisher says: 

(1) An inventory of present housing. For this the 
1940 Housing Census provides a vast quantity of help- 
ful information; many banks have never made use of 
it. The file can be kept up to date from building per- 
mits, easily available in every community. 

(2) Keep a record of the current volume of construc- 
tion by price ranges, location and types of property 
(i.e., private house, rentals, apartment buildings, 
business buildings, etc.). 

(3) Keep a file of vacancy data by price ranges, 
location and types of property. 

(4) Maintain a record of the unsold inventory of new 
buildings, including information on the time required 
to sell a property after it’s on the market. These facts 
would also be filed by price range, location and types. 

(5) Deed and mortgage recordings should be care- 
fully tabulated and studied. 

Another valuable source of basic information for 
long-range planning purposes are the estimates of local 
manufacturers and industries of probable post-war 
employment. Housing demand is closely connected 
with job situations. 

Dr. Fisher believes the maintenance of such a file is 


“Post-War Home Building and Home Financing” was the 

subject of a panel discussion at the A.B.A. spring savings 

conference in New York. Left to right, Paneleers M. L. Colean, 

vice-president, Starrett Brothers & Eken, Inc.; Dr. Ernest L. 

Fisher, A.B.A. deputy manager; Thomas S. Holden, president, 

F. W. Dodge Corporation; and John C. Taylor, Jr., president, 
American Houses, Inc. 
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not a difficult chore, especially if it is undertaken by a 
cooperative group. It might even be well worth while 
to employ a clerk for the purpose. 

“The problem,” he continued, “‘is, of course, to use 
this information intelligently once it has been assembled. 
But aid in this direction is available from several 
well-qualified sources, such as the FHA, the state or 
local housing authority, and the series of studies pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, available on 
request to the Bureau. 

“As I said before, some banks have done excellent 
work in this general direction, and have found the 
effort well worth while. All it takes is a little initiative, 
some careful spade work, and a good bit of persistence.” 


A Bank Study of 


“War Town” Housing 


In support of Dr. FISHER’s recommendation that banks 
study local real estate markets carefully, BANKING offers 
this report on what one New England bank has already 
done toward preparing an intelligent program. It will be 
read with special interest in other “war towns.” 


port, Connecticut, has just completed a housing 
survey that has answered many mortgage lending 
questions and promises to answer many more. 

Undertaken in a search for replies to pertinent queries 
raised by the bank’s real estate committee (especially 
as to the effect so-called war housing will have on resi- 
dential real estate values after the war), the survey was 
made with the cooperation of numerous local agencies. 
These included the Bridgeport Chamber of Commerce, 
the Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Association, the United 
States Employment Service, the Connecticut War Price 
and Rationing Board, the building inspectors of towns in 
the Bridgeport metropolitan area, Connecticut’s United 
States Senators, and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. 

That list is important, for it testifies to the bank’s 
careful approach to the future mortgage lending in its 
territory. Gordon F. Christie, field man in charge of con- 
struction loans, who compiled the survey, calls it an 
“attempt to depict the present local conditions which 
will affect future patterns in residential real estate,” and 
he believes that all local groups interested in real estate 
should begin now to find solutions to the problems that 
are ahead. 

Metropolitan Bridgeport is a “war town.” It is the 
home of numerous large industries which, busy before 
Pearl Harbor, have been enormously busy since that 
date. It includes, besides the city proper, the towns of 
Fairfield, Milford and Stratford, each with its share of 
the war plants. 

The district’s total employment nearly doubled from 
the beginning of the war in September 1939 (62,500 
workers) to March 1943 (118,500 workers) when a slight 
decline set in. The increase represents a migration of 


Tr Bridgeport People’s Savings Bank of Bridge- 
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Hazards of Mortgage Lending 


The Bridgeport bank’s survey notes many 
factors which add to normal risk hazard in mort- 
gage lending. Here are six of them: 

“1, Probable delinquency of interest and principal 
payments caused by the unemployment of mort- 
gagors during the post-war transitional period. 

“2. Exodus of in-migrant war workers who pur- 
chased or rented homes may result in an excessive 
number of houses for sale or rent. Thus values 
and rents may decline. 

“3. Danger of government planners and politi- 
cians demanding so-called slum clearance projects 
in cities to create employment. This would be sub- 
sidized housing built for rent, a hazard to pri- 
vately-owned housing. 

“4. Increase in the rate of obsolescence in older 
residential buildings caused by the tremendous 
advances in the manufacture of mechanical 
equipment which may be installed in houses after 
the war. 

“5. Rapid increase of depreciation in houses 
located in the inner city caused by decentralization. 
The hundreds of new homes constructed during 
the war period in the outlying sections will be 
more attractive to occupants than the older 
houses in higher taxed, close-in areas. 

“6. Competition between money lenders for 
mortgages may result in the inflation of appraisals 
to fit the mortgage award or cutting of the mort- 
gage interest rate to attract new business or re- 
financing mortgages now held by other institutions 
at a lower rate.” 


labor which, Mr. Christie’s survey points out, is a popu- 
lation shift “bearing directly upon housing and the 
present valuation in real estate.’’ Likewise, the exodus 
of these workers, or a large part of their number, will 
also affect housing, real estate values, and rent levels 
in the post-war period. 

The great rush to fill Bridgeport’s war jobs brought a 
heavy demand for housing. “ An astounding total,” says 
Mr. Christie’s report, of 7,270 privately financed, 3,290 
publicly financed, and 1,900 dormitory units, was built 
from 1938 to 1943, or are now under construction. 

This, very briefly, is the background of Bridgeport’s 
housing problem. Most important is the fact that the 
trend of employment, as previously noted, is now down- 
ward in the area. 

“No one,” comments the survey, “can accurately 
predict when employment will stabilize or further de- 
cline. The answer to this question depends mainly upon 
war needs and the length of the war. We may be certain, 
however, that factories will not operate on either a two 
or three shift day and that the greatest decline in em- 
ployment is certain to come in the future.” 

Noting the downward trend, it continues: 

“‘Continuous employment will usually assure the pay- 
ment of mortgage interest and the periodic amortization 
of principal. Steady employment also helps to stabilize 
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residential real estate values. The decline of employment 
endangers the prompt collection of mortgage interest 
and mortgage principal. It also tends to debase residen- 
tial real estate values.” 

Bridgeport’s population peak also has apparently been 
passed, for an exodus of war workers has been in prog- 
ress, as might be expected, since employment tapered 
off. The decline has not yet reached its climax, but early 
this Spring was continuing steadily, though in small 
numbers. The report anticipates that all who came to 
Bridgeport for work won’t leave when the jobs are ter- 
minated, although the exodus is expected to decrease 
with employment. 

‘A population exodus,” it goes on to say, “creates 
housing vacancies, and widespread vacancies debase 
residential real estate values and drive down the level 
of rents. The extent to which values and rents will be 
lowered cannot be estimated at this time, in view of 
rising building costs and the unknown size of the popula- 
tion exodus. In all probability the greatest decline in 
residential real estate values and rents will appear in 
substandard obsolescent houses located in old neighbor- 
hoods and within the inner city. Should the population 
exodus be large and extensive most residential real estate 
values in this city will be adversely affected.” 


Tre survey noted abundant vacant housing in both 
privately and publicly financed units. Concerning the 
latter projects the survey finds: 

“The United States Government, through the Na- 
tional Housing Agency, since 1941 has spent $14,094,100 
in the erection of various types of public housing in this 
area. The 1,900 dormitories built by and under the 
supervision of the National Housing Agency consist of 
four separated projects. Two of these projects have been 
closed and there are a total of 1,400 vacancies in all of 
them. 

“The 400 temporary housing units built under the 
same agency in Stratford have 134 vacancies. The 1,900 
dormitories represent an expenditure of $1,909,900, or 
approximately $1,000 per individual accommodation. 
This is a terrific waste of taxpayers’ money and a monu- 
ment to government planning. The building of these 
dormitories was opposed by the Defense Housing Com- 
mittee of the Manufacturers Association and the Hous- 
ing Committee of the Chamber of Commerce. It is 
evident that local opinion, which usually has a full 
knowledge of local conditions, is not considered sound 
by government agencies located in Washington. More- 
over, congressional representatives in Washington from 
this area evidently do not realize how inefficiently gov- 
ernment bureaus function.” 

Approximately 850 privately financed housing units 
are now being built in the area. When the report was 
written this group had 125 vacancies; the remaining 
units will be completed by July 1. Every unit started 
since April 9, 1942, has been built under priority, by 
authorization of the Federal authorities. 

“The methods used to determine the housing require- 
ments during wartime in this area,” the survey states, 
“‘based on present results, reflect poor judgment as to 
type, location, and number of units. The building of this 
public housing will not have a wholesome effect upon 
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housing values and rent levels in the critical post-war 
period.” 

The survey looks for no immediate building boom in 
Bridgeport, but rather for sporadic building of homes 

“Building booms,” says the survey, “have always 
occurred when the cost of rents approached building 
costs. . . . Today we find rents frozen by law. Today 
we find construction costs 20 per cent higher than at 
the time rents: were frozen. Today we find vacancies 
existing in new housing. Not one of these three condi- 
tions in its present status contributes to a building 
boom.” 

Relaxation of rent controls immediately after the war 
is not anticipated by the report. On the whole, it believes 
the building of post-war homes will be done by indi- 
viduals who will occupy them, and not by speculative 
builders. 

Summarizing the immediate and ultimate effects of 
local conditions on housing values and rents, the survey 
goes on to point out certain definite trends. 

The most prominent is “the immutable law of supply 
and demand—and no legislation can counteract this law.”’ 

“When war contracts are terminated, employment 
will decline; when employment declines, a population 
exodus will begin; when a population exodus ends, 
housing vacancies will have multiplied; when mass 
housing vacancies occur, values of housing and rent 
levels will fall. No legislation can stop this course. 

“Had not $11,000,000 of permanent government 
housing been built in this area, this picture might have 
been different; and this figure does not include some 
2,000 privately financed units built under priority au- 
thorization from the National Housing Agency since 
1942. These new housing units will hasten decentraliza- 
tion in the post-war period. Public housing is socialized 
housing and creates an unfair advantage over private 
housing. It tends to deepen blight, debase values, and 
drive down rent values in other parts of the city which 
try to compete against public housing without subsidy. 
Socialization and free enterprise cannot exist together 
without economic chaos.” 

The survey concludes with the assertion that the 
entire housing problem should be carefully studied and 
reviewed by every civic group in Bridgeport. 

Joun L. CooLey 


A window display calling attention to the Own-Your-Own 

Home Club established by the Mechanics Savings Bank of 

Rochester, New York. The club was described in last month’s 
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How Many Houses? 


MARGARET KANE 


Miss KANE is research assistant in the Mortgage 
Research and Real Estate Department of the A.B.A. 


tivity that may be expected after the war are 

numerous, and, in spite of considerable variation, 
consistently optimistic. It should be noted that for the 
most part they are expressed in terms of the anticipated 
need for new housing, or the amount that the market 
could absorb under favorable conditions, rather than 
in terms of the probable extent of the market as af- 
fected by actual post-war conditions; for to estimate the 
post-war market is an extremely hazardous under- 
taking, in view of the many unpredictable circumstances 
that must be taken into account. Further, no attempt is 
usually made, in current estimates of post-war housing 
activity, to distinguish between the amount of con- 
struction likely to be financed with private funds in 
response to an economic demand, and the amount that 
may be built by public agencies to care for a social need. 

The figure that appears most frequently in these 
estimates is an average of a million homes annually 
for the five or 10 years immediately following the war. 
The estimate seldom falls much below this figure, and is 
often considerably higher. 

According to a memorandum prepared by the Na- 
tional Housing Agency for inclusion in a Senate com- 
mittee report last October, residential construction 
should amount to at least 5 or 6 per cent of the total 
value of our national production after the war, or a 
minimum of five or six billion dollars a year in home 
construction. This value would be equivalent to about 
1,000,000 housing units annually at the rate of five or 
six thousand dollars each. 

If it were assumed, the memorandum says, that 
building materials would be available in appreciable 
quantities by the end of the first six months after the 
war, that construction costs would remain within rea- 
sonable limits, and that the war would end late in 1944, 
the volume of new residential construction (public and 
private combined) which is likely to be started in non- 
farm areas during the first full year after the war may 
approximate 250,000 to possibly 350,000 dwelling units; 
the volume of new construction for the second year, 
judging from the experience of the industry in the past, 
cannot be expected to do much more than double that 
of the first year. 


Bi tsis of the volume of home construction ac- 


A COMPREHENSIVE survey of American housing has 
just been completed by the Twentieth Century Fund, 
in which it is predicted that the post-war demand for 
housing in this country probably will exceed 1,000,000 
units a year for the first 10 years after the war ends and 
should bring employment and production in the home- 
construction and related industries up to levels ‘in 
excess of anything accomplished in the past.” 

“No strain is required,” the report says, “‘to build up 
an estimate of potential new housing demand amounting 
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to 1,300,000, or even more, non-farm units a year during 
the first decade after the war. There would, in addition, 
be a heavy demand for farm housing, repairs and al- 
terations.” 

Frederick M. Babcock, chairman of the post-war 
committee on finance of the Producers’ Council, esti- 
mates that a record total of nearly 5,000,000 new dwell- 
ing units should be built during the five-year period 
starting a year after the end of the war, if favorable 
conditions prevail. 

Irving W. Clark, manager of the Westinghouse 
Better Homes Department, said in a recent address that 
a million housing units annually for 10 or more years 
after the war appears to be a reasonable estimate of the 
nation’s peacetime shelter need requirements, “if hous- 
ing is to hold its own with the balance of our living 
economy.” 

Melvin H. Baker, president of the National Gypsum 
Company, sees a need for “something in excess of a 
million homes per year for each of the next 10 years,” 
but points out that one should not expect that a million 
homes will be built during each of the years following 
the war. The first full post-war year, he says, will 
probably see 50 per cent of that number, the volume 
will then increase each year, and in some year following 
a period of about three years the volume should exceed 
a million. 


Ge 
A Look Ahead 


ST-WAR housing in America will draw upon the rich- 
Pes array of materials, skills and technical knowledge 
that man has ever known, but current practices and lack 
of organization within the housebuilding industry offer 
formidable obstacles to the full use of the possibilities. 

This is one of the central findings of a special research 
staff which has recently completed the survey of Ameri- 
can housing for the Twentieth Century Fund. 

The research staff summarizes new materials, and new 
uses for old materials, that are now coming out of labora- 
tories and will be ready when housebuilding is resumed 
after the war. Metals, plastics, asbestos cement, bitumi- 
nous products, and rubber are particularly discussed. 

The report offers a word of caution: “ However, these 
developments have thus far not been paralleled by prog- 
ress in either construction techniques or design so as 
to permit the assembly of a well co-ordinated house.” 

Present limitations on the method of prefabrication, 
which is one of the newer developments in housebuilding, 
are pointed out. Savings achieved through factory pro- 
duction of housing have not been carried through in the 
task of preparing land and erecting the structure effi- 
ciently, the survey says, adding that good distribution 
is one of the greatest problems of the prefabricating 
business. 

Obstacles to housing progress are found in the loose 
and undirected organization of the housebuilding indus- 
try, in the restrictive building codes in force in many 
cities and states, and in the resistance of the public to 
new ideas and new approaches in housebuilding. 
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A.B.A. POSITION ON BROWN-MAYBANK BILLS 


HE position of the American Bankers Association 
ik the Brown-Maybank Bills dealing with ex- 

change absorption was approved in the following 
form by the A.B.A. Executive Council at its recent 
meeting in Chicago: 


1. The Brown-Maybank Bills seek to correct a con- 
flict which has arisen between government supervisory 
authorities out of divergent interpretations of the law. 
This conflict has subjected many of the banks of the 
country to confusion and inequity in important aspects 
of their operations. 

2. These divergent interpretations of the law by the 
government supervisory agencies apparently can only 
be cured by Congress, putting into the law its own inter- 
pretations of what was meant by the payment of interest 
in the Banking Act of 1935. An interpretation of the law 
should not be left to regulations of government agencies. 

3. The Association believes that the Brown-Maybank 
Bills should not be enacted because they constitute an 
inadequate and unsatisfactory solution of this difficulty. 

4. We suggest legislation which would have three 
purposes: 


a. That Congress undertake to define in the law 
what is the payment of interest. 

b. That Congress state in the law limitations under 
which all insured banks may be permitted to 
absorb exchange charges only in incidental and 
minor amounts, and assure to the banks their 
right to perform other banking services to their 
depositors. 

c. To postpone for a reasonable period of time the 
effective date of the law relating to the absorp- 
tion of exchange charges, thereby allowing for 
adjustments. 


5. The Association reasserts its previous position in 
opposition to the forcing of universal par clearance by 
federal law or regulation. 


COOLEY BILL 


A.B.A. President Wiggins supported the Cooley Bill 
(H.R. 4384) before the House Committee on Agriculture 
and his testimony, including suggestions for changes, 
seemed to be well received. The Cooley Bill would 
amend or repeal certain statutes and executive orders, 
notably the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 1937. 
It would abolish the FSA, the RACCs, and the Feed & 
Seed Loan Division of the FCA. The Farmers’ Home 
Corporation, legally created by Congress in 1937 but 
never used by the Secretary of Agriculture, under the 
Cooley Bill would be given certain new powers, includ- 


BRATTER 


Exchange Absorption 


As BANKING went to press, Senate hearings on the 
absorption of exchange were expected to commence 
late in A pril. Congress is still in the throes of evolving 
legislative policy on problems of contract termination, 
surplus-property disposal and other demobilization 
matters, with confusion compounded by rivalry be- 
tween different committees and individuals. Price- 
control renewal before the June 30 expiration date is 
taken for granted, alihough renewal this time is not 
simply a rubber-stamp affair and all counties are 
being heard from. 


ing the powers to lend to farmers and stockmen and to 
purchase and discount notes. 

While authorizing continued lending for rehabilita- 
tion, the bill would lay down some new restrictions, 
such as that loan applicants must certify inability to 
borrow on reasonable terms from a commercial bank. 
The Cooley Bill also directs, wherever practicable, 
consolidation of all local U. S. field offices serving agri- 
culture, so that a farmer can do all his government busi- 
ness in one place. 

Mr. Wiggins suggested that the revolving funds of 
the Farmers’ Home Corporation envisaged in the Cooley 
Bill be not created, but that all recoveries from the 
liquidated agencies referred to above be turned in to the 
Treasury. Thus the FHC would have to come to Con- 
gress for appropriations each year. Mr. Wiggins further 
advised that the FHC be given no borrowing power. 
Another recommendation he made to the Committee 
was that the FHC be completely separated from the 
Department of Agriculture and managed by a bipartisan 
board. 


HOLC LIQUIDATION 


REPRESENTATIVE Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois has 
been pushing aggressively for his bill H.R. 4149 to bring 
about early liquidation of HOLC, or ‘‘Government 
diligently competing with private enterprise.” HOLC, 
resisting this effort, sent Congress a detailed report of its 
views. Meanwhile Mr. Dirksen, unconvinced that pri- 
vate capital was not interested in taking over HOLC’s 
mortgage accounts, had sent an inquiry on the subject 
to several thousand savings banks, mortgage companies, 
insurance companies, and savings and loan associations. 
Both the HOLC’s special report and the results of Mr. 
Dirksen’s survey were inserted in the Congressional 
Record by the Congressman. 

The tenor of HOLC’s present position may be gath- 
ered from this excerpt from one of its statements: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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RECORDAK po I... 


more quickly, accurately, economically 


Single Posting 
Transit 


Photographing 
Return Items 
Photographing 
Deposit Tickets 


Photographing 
All “‘On Us”’ 
Checks 
Photographing Photographing 
Notes Wills and 
Mortgages 


Photographing 
Trust and Tax 
Records 


Photographing 
Photographing Ration Banking 
Customer Service 


Photographing 
Statements 


(And every record a lasting, space-saving record always 
available for future reference.) 


If you are Recordak-equipped—and would like informa- 

tion on any of the uses listed above—write Recordak Photographing 

Corporation, Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, Old Records for 

350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Reduction of 
Storage Space 


ORIGINATORS OF MODERN MICROFILMING & C O s D A K 
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WASHINGTON 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


While there are a few mortgage-lending institutions who 
apparently are entirely forgetful of the aid extended to them 
during the depression and who seek only easy profits regardless 
of the public interest, this attitude is not shared by the vast 
inajority of the bankers and savings and loan association and 
insurance-company executives. These officials declare emphati 
cally that they have no wish to participate in any plan to pur- 
chase the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation’s good loans and 
leave the Corporation with the slow accounts and the losses 
which the Government would have to absorb under such a 
transaction. They decline to campaign for profits for their 
institutions at the expense of taxpayers. 

Any forced liquidation of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
certainly would have just that result. 


Mr. Dirksen received more than 4,200 replies to his 
inquiry. He reports that 

. . . 1,919 institutions indicated their desire to purchase 

$846,384,566 of such loans, 996 institutions replied that they 

were desirous of purchasing all of such loans in their areas, 

1,033 replied that they would be interested in purchasing indef- 

inite amounts, 181 were uncertain as to what amount they could 

take. There are no duplications in these results 

Mr. Dirksen commented that HOLC’s report “pro- 
poses liquidation some time after 1952 but nobody knows 
how much longer thereafter. This will mean that an 
emergency agency which began operations in 1933 will 
have been doing business for 19 years plus such addi- 
tional time as may be required for its final liquidation. 
If our experience with HOLC should prove similar to 
that of the liquidation of the United States Housing 
Corporation which was created in 1917 and which is still 
in process of liquidation in 1944 after 27 years of exist- 
ence, it may be long after 1952 before this emergency 
agency is liquidated unless Congress gets busy.” 


PRICE CONTROL 


PRICE control and rationing received A.B.A. support 
when President A. M. L. Wiggins testified before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee on extension 
of the price control law. He said: 


. . . Price control and rationing are not pleasant; they are 
totalitarian in nature; they go across the grain of the American 
people. Their administration involves a thousand complex 
problems which, as a representative of the banking industry, I 
am not in a position to discuss. The single point I wish to make 
is that such controls are a necessary evil in time of war. No 
anti-inflationary program is effective without them. .. . 


Savings Bond Redemption 


ANYONE seeing the crowd that comes to the Treas- 
ury the first days of each month and patiently waits 
in line three-quarters of an hour to redeem War Sav- 
ings Bonds purchased 60 days earlier must wonder 
whether in the case of these people the effort is worth 
the manpower that is wasted. Evidently there must be 
individuals who know they cannot afford to buy War 
Bonds, yet feel obliged to do so anyway, and then turn 
them in at the first permitted moment. For such per- 
sons, buying War Bonds is just a waste of time. 


HARRIS & EWING 

Reserve Board Chairman Eccles, left, and Senator Wagner, 

chairman of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee. 

Governor Eccles urged Congress to extend the Price Control 

Act for two years after the war so that industry could reconvert 
without fear of inflation 


In behalf of the American Bankers Association I therefore ask 
for the extension of the Price Control Act of 1942 as one of the 
steps essential to the preservation of the integrity of the money 
in which the business of the country is transacted. 


OPA may have to make some concessions as to pro- 
cedure, but the hearings to date reveal no inclination, 
in the Senate at least, to seriously interfere with the 
present control machinery. 


T-LENDING 


On January 4, 1944, Attorney General Biddle gave a 
formal opinion that T-loans are legal, if commitments 
by the procurement agencies are made while the con- 
tractor is still engaged on war work. This opinion, given 
in reply to an inquiry by the Secretary of the Navy, 
stated that ‘“‘the Navy Department is authorized under 
Executive Order No. 9112 and section 201, Title II, of 
the First War Powers Act, 1941, to enter into contracts 
with financing institutions, guaranteeing them against 
losses on loans to war production contractors or subcon- 
tractors—such loans to be made under prior commit- 
ments, on partial or total cancellation of such contracts 
and to be secured by money due and to become due 
under contracts so terminated.” 

During recent House hearings, John M. Hancock, 
New York investment banker and co-author of the 
Baruch-Hancock report on demobilization policy, made 
the following comment on T-loans that should interest 
readers of BANKING: 


I am convinced thoroughly you can pass laws and pass laws 
on the contract aspect and laws specifically providing T-loans, 
but until the banks of the country get behind those loans to get 
the contracts covered by those loans we are running a grave risk 
of a serious panic because of the delays in cleaning up war 
plants and getting the materials out and getting the men paid. 
It is so great we will stop the country if we do not have the 
banks of this country get back of this T-loan. . . . Hardly a 
day goes by but I talk to some bankers. I talked to 50 men in 
the banking business in Chicago yesterday. I have had uniform 
assurances they will inclusively tackle the job. Some of them 


lack some assurance, but we will have to encourage those to go 
ahead. 
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Wiggins Suggests Changes in “Cooley Bill” 


sociation’s country bank members, President A. L. 

M. Wiggins appeared before the House Committee 
on Agriculture on March 30 and endorsed, with impor- 
tant reservations, the main objectives of the Cooley Bill 
(H. R. 4384). This measure provides for the abolition of 
the Farm Security Administration, the Regional Credit 
Administration, and the Emergency Crop and Feed 
Loan Administration, and the transfer of the assets of 
those agencies to a newly created Farmers’ Home Cor- 
poration within the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Wiggins’ suggestions to the House Committee on 
Agriculture on how he believes the Cooley Bill should be 
clarified and strengthened are quoted from the official 
transcript of the hearings: 


Gest on behalf of the American Bankers As- 


Objectives 


“Tt appears to us that the objectives of H. R. 4384 
are primarily three-fold: First, to liquidate part of the 
Farm Security activities; second, to consolidate the 
agencies in the field of agricultural credit that lend in 
the field of what I call social objectives. With both of 
these objectives we are in full accord, as being most 
desirable. The third objective, and one of which I am 
sure you all appreciate the significance, is to make more 
or less a permanent policy in the field of social lending in 
agriculture. That field of social lending represents a 
philosophy of government under which there is given to 
every farmer the right to credit, whether he is a good 
credit risk or not. And it is a philosophy under which, 
if private credit and sound credit are not available to a 
farmer, government should provide such credit . . .” 


Set Up Proper Safeguards and Limitations 


. . . Lam not criticizing loans for social objectives. 


Iam merely pointing out . . . that it is highly desirable 
that such credits be surrounded by proper safeguards 
and limitations . . . 

“. . . It is highly important in laying down this 
permanent pattern that the will of Congress and the 
policy of Congress be accurately and specifically and 
carefully determined with every possible safeguard 
around it, to see that it goes down that alley and does 
not go off to one side or the other, as has been done under 
these other agencies . . .” 
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Keep Board of Directors Free of 
Political Domination 


“The management of this new corporation is placed in 
a board of directors to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and to serve at his pleasure. . . . The 
proposal here is that these three officers who will con- 
stitute the directors (of the Farmers’ Home Corpora- 
tion) shall be subject to the supervision and direction of 
the Secretary .. . 

“A great deal has been said before your committee 
and other committees about the desirability of removing 
administrative agencies from political control, and I 
think in many cases that is most desirable. I think it is 
desirable in this case. . . . We feel that certainly this 
board should be appointed with a staggered term of 
office, and not be subject to removal at the will of a 
political appointee . . . 

“. . . itis the general feeling of country bankers that 
credit extensions by government direct, or credit ex- 
tensions by an agency set up by government and sub- 
sidized by government, eventually may destroy private 
credit.” 


Provide Experience in Credits on Committees 


. . . As to the county committee, it seems that 
your provision is that two of the three men shall be 
farmers. The assumption is that the third man probably 
would not be a farmer. 

**. . . I think at least one man on this committee 
should be a man who has had some experience in 
credits. ... 

“T think also that the county committee, because of 
the fact that this is permanent legislation we are talking 
about now, should not be subject to being fired over 
night if some action they took did not please the powers 
that be. . . . It seems to me that they, in turn, should 
have a staggered appointment for a specific term, and 
not be subject to being thrown out over night . . . if 
they do not toe some particular line that somebody 
wanted them to toe. ... You should, of course, 
provide that you can fire them for cause. . 

*“*. . . Gentlemen, I also suggest that no employee 
of government or government agencies be permitted to 
serve as a member of the county committees. .. . I 
think it would be wholesome to provide that employees 
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of (Federal) government agencies shall not be eligible 
to serve as members of county committees. . . .” 


Limit Expenditures and Expenses 


“T suggest one other limitation on management which 
I think is very important . . . and that is, that there 
should be a definite limitation on the expenditures and 
expenses of this corporation. You have provided in this 
bill certain funds—$125,000,000 on this side and 
$50,000,000 over here. And you have provided that 
those funds may be loaned and expenses shall be paid 
out of these funds. But you have not limited the amount 
of the expenses. . . . 

“. . . I think that one of the most serious objections 
to this bill in its present form, which can easily be 
corrected, is that you create revolving funds, and I am 
convinced that the people of this country have been 
fooled and kidded more by revolving funds than by any 
other hiding of what is going on with the taxpayers’ 
money. I very much urge that these not be revolving 
funds at all... . 

“. , . when you turn all the money into the Treasury 
that comes in from the operation of these operations 
every year and then each year you appropriate what 
you want the agency to lend that year, and then ap- 
propriate the amount of money you are willing for them 
to spend for expenses that year, (you) know exactly 
what they are doing and you know they are doing it 
according to your direction, and are not using these 
revolving funds to do something that you did not intend 
for them to do in the first place. . . .” 


Define What Constitutes Reasonable Rates 


“Now a word about the eligibility of borrowers. 
You have restricted it to borrowers who are unable to 
obtain credit elsewhere. ...I am concerned very 
much with the provision of ‘reasonable rates and reason- 
able terms from other sources,’ because there you open 
the whole limitation to the construction of people who 
have different ideas as to what you mean by ‘reasonable 
rates and reasonable terms.’ . . 

. . Lam afraid that you are saying in this bill that 
a reasonable rate for a loan of any size, in any state, 
for any farmer, is 5 per cent per annum, and I do not 
agree with that... . 

“«. . . When you investigate the proposition of the 
production credit system, as I hope you will, you will 
find that the actual cost of making the small loans runs 
as high as 10 or 12 per cent per annum for the loan made. 
That is what it costs. If you are laying down in this bill 
as a yardstick of reasonable rates 5 per cent, and saying 
that a man who can not borrow money at 5 per cent 


Mr. Wiggins talks with Congressman Cooley during hearings 
before the House subcommittee investigating the FSA 


somewhere else comes here and gets his money out of the 
Treasury, I am frank to say,. . . that I think you are 
doing a disservice to cooperative credit and to private 
credit as well. As a matter of fact, the production credit 
system does not pretend to lend money at 5 per cent in 
amounts under $1,000. 

“|. . you are setting up here a system, if you admit 
that your 5 per cent is a reasonable rate, under which it 
pays a fellow to be not on his own, that the farmer that is 
on his own and borrowing his own money and can get his 
own money is paying more than 5 per cent to the PCA’s 
and, generally speaking, to the banks. But if he gets a 
little sorrier, to where they can not handle his loan, 
then you reward him by giving him a lower rate. 

“. . . aS L understand it, you mean to make as few of 
these loans as is necessary, and to keep lending in the 
sound credit field of the private credit system and of the 
cooperative credit system, . . .” 


Prohibit Advertising and Loan Solicitation 


. . » In view of the criticism that has arisen from 
some of the activities of some of these agencies that you 
are putting out of business . . . there should bea provi- 
sion in the bill to prohibit and forbid the advertising 
and solicitation of loans... . / And I think that an 
institution that is set up here to provide a final resort 
should not be one that should actively go out and see 
how much business it can drum up. . . .” 


Define Purposes of Leans 


“The purpose of loans is another difficult field to 
define. . . . You know far better than I how the 
provisions in Farm Security were stretched under the 
terms of what constitutes rural rehabilitation, and what 
constitutes farm needs and ‘family subsistence. . . . 

“. . . Lam merely suggesting that you see that the 
purposes for which this money can be used are the 
purposes that Congress intends that the money be used, 
and are limited to that, so that there are no open doors 
to permit any administrator who wants to do something 
else to pick the money up for the farmer. . . . 

“.. . and this, I think, is really the most important 
of all I have said. You are, under this bill, providing for 
loans not to exceed $2,500 initially, and through accrual 
not to exceed $3,500. In effect, what you are doing is 
raising the feed and seed loan from $400 to $2,500. . . . 

“. , . to me it is an invitation for the fellow that has 
been able to get only $400 to now come in and say ‘I 
need $2,500, and I can show you that I want to do this 
and that and the other, and I can prove my need. . . .’ 
And under the law he could be loaned $2,500. . . .” 


Strike Out Section 8 


“Just one word more, and that is on Section 8— 
‘Consolidation.’ I think that that would be a serious 
mistake, and I would like to see Section 8 eliminated 
entirely. I do not think that the same man and the 
same office that makes sound cooperative credit loans 
ought to make the type of credit that the cooperative 
credit turns down. I think social credit and sound credit 
are as different as oil and water... . 

“T will not undertake to discuss the Farm Tenant 
Purchase Section of the bill at this time.” 
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If your customers are faced 


with cancelled war contracts 


their inventory may 
be an A-1 loan source 


Cancelled war contracts may bring about a 
sudden period of adjustment to some of 
your accounts. The contractor may be left 
with a large inventory of raw materials 
which is too valuable for him to carry with- 
out the aid of your bank. By an inventory 
loan backed by Lawrence System field 
warehouse receipts your bank can help this 
customer to hold his credit line... and at 
the same time begin to reconvert to current 
or post-war requirements. 


Through Lawrence System warehouse re- 


ceipts you can arrange a loan against an 
inventory that remains right on the bor- 
rower’s premises, readily available for 
processing or marketing. And also, as 
materials are released from war use, new 
inventories can be built up through Law- 
rence System. And the service your bank 
renders now will mean loyal and better 
customers in the future. 


If you have any specific problem or wish 
further details, call upon the Lawrence 
Company’s representatives in the cities 
listed below. They are thoroughly exper- 
ienced in the handling of inventory loans 
and will be glad to cooperate. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM field warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


New York: 72 Wall Street + Chicago: 1 N. LaSalle Street + San Francisco: 37 Drumm Street 
Los Angeles: P Story Bldg. + Buffalo Boston Philadelphia «Kansas City 
St. Louis - New Orleans + Charlotte, N. C. + Jacksonville, Fla. - Minneapolis 
Dallas - Houston Denver Fresno Portland, Oregon « Seattle Spokane Honolulu 


| 
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News Notes for Country Banks 


Statas of Crop Insurance in Congress 


A.B.A. Deputy Manager A. G. Brown reports, as 
follows, on the status of Crop Insurance in Congress: 

‘A new ‘Fulmer Bill’ on crop insurance, H. R. 4426, 
is scheduled for hearing before the House Agricultural 
Committee after the hearings on the Cooley Bill, H. R. 
4384. H. R. 4426 was written by a subcommittee, of 
which Congressman Cooley is chairman, and is a revision 
of the crop insurance proposals introduced some months 
ago by Congressman Fulmer. 

“This bill represents an attempt to put crop insur- 
ance on a sound actuarial basis and close up the leaks 
which have caused the program to lose money. The 
following are the outstanding provisions: 

“‘(1) The proposal for ‘War Crop Insurance’ is ‘out.’ 
There is no provision for the Government giving any 
money to farmers who fail to make a crop in trying to 
meet a goal for designated ‘war crops.’ 

“*(2) Insurance for wheat would be on the basis of 
yield, such as in past programs but cotton would be in- 
sured on ‘investment basis.’ 

“(3) Beginning in 1946 there would be insurance for 
corn, tobacco, and rice on ‘investment basis.’”’ 


* 


County Agents Report Production Goals 


To help county key bankers keep abreast of crop and 
livestock production goals, C. W. Bailey, chairman, 
A.B.A. Food-for-Freedom Committee, furnished agri- 
cultural agents in 43 of the 48 states with a form for 
reporting this information to their country banks. 

A copy of the A.B.A. manual, “‘A Program for Coun- 
try Banks—1944” also was sent to the county agents. 

With this production goals information readily 
available, country bankers will be in a better position to 
advise their farm customers and arrange needed credit. 


Invite Farmers to Tell Their Story 


As a means of getting the story of farmers’ production 
difficulties across to city groups, such as Victory garden 
committees, farm labor committees recruiting volunteer 
corps, schools, and local units of national organizations, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture suggests that 
farmers themselves be invited to speak before these 
groups, or appear in panel discussions with members 
drawn from business, professional groups, labor and 
others. 

‘In smaller communities, the Department suggests 
that county agricultural agents should be consulted 
when farmer-speakers are desired ; in larger metropolitan 
areas, where there are no county agents, contact should 
be made through the Director of Extension, the FSA 
state director, the state AAA chairman or the chairman 
of the State Defense Council. 

Bank farm contact representatives also should be 
helpful in arranging farmer-speakers for meetihgs. 
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Speech Material 


TIMELY talks for farm audiences are available through 
the AMERICAN BANKERS AssociaTIon. Among them 
are: “The Farmer’s Business Account” (in outline 
form), “This Business of Farming” and “Food—A 
Weapon for Victory.” Also, “Our Banks—How Do They 
Measure Up?” will appeal to rural community groups. 


* 
FSA Fiscal Status 


INFORMATION available to the A.B.A. Agricultural 
Department reveals that the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration’s budgetary condition is as follows: 

(1) Most of the FSA regions have no more funds for 
taking on new borrowers, and ‘‘many applications are 
being turned down for want of funds.’’ However, the 
FSA as a whole had $9,000,000 left on April 1, 1944 from 
the total of $67,500,000 made available for rehabilitation 
loans this fiscal year ending June 30, 1944. 

(2) Of the $26,500,000 appropriated for administra- 
tion of the rehabilitation program and for “grants for 
subsistence,” enough remains to carry the organization 
to June 30. 

(3) The agricultural appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1, as passed by the House of 
Representatives, provides nothing for the rehabilitation 
program, but it is expected that funds will be made 
available if there is delay in passing the Cooley Bill 
transferring the FSA, the RACC and the EC&FL to 
the Farmers’ Home Corporation. 

(4) The tenant purchase program was provided for in 
the appropriation bill, $15,000,000 being authorized for 
loans, and $750,000 for administrative costs. The latter 
is a cut of 50 per cent from the figure for the current year, 
but by rules of the House of Representatives is limited 
to 5 per cent of the loan funds made available. The 
Senate is expected to increase it, in order to provide 
supervision for the more than $160,000,000 of loans 
outstanding under this program. 


* 


New Areas Designated for RACC Loans 


Tue American Bankers Association has been notified 
that the Secretary of Agriculture has designated addi- 
tional areas where RACC loans may be made this year 
under certain conditions: 

Towa—whole state—turkeys. 

Maine—designated counties—potatoes. 

Massachusetts—Franklin and Hampshire counties— 
tobacco, potatoes and other vegetables. 

New York—designated counties—crops and turkeys. 

Pennsylvania—designated counties—potatoes, soy- 
beans, and general feed crops. 

Tennessee—designated counties—beans and potatoes. 

Texas—whole state—potatoes, peanuts and rice. 

For earlier information on areas opened to RACC 
loans, see March and April issues of BANKING. 
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THIS UP-TO-THE-MINUTE STORE dominates 
the block in Turtle Creek, Pa. It was created 
from the first-floor space of two dingy-look- 
ing buildings by Pittsburgh-remodeling. 
Architect: S. C, Faller, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Start planning NOW — so the properties you handle will be 


among the first to be modernized when restrictions are lifted 


LD-FASHIONED store _prop- 

erties are going to have to com- 
pete with brand-new structures when 
postwar building gets under way. 
Here’s a way to meet this situation 
in advance: 

Plan now to improve any run- 
down store buildings you may be 
handling by modernizing them—in- 
side and out—with Pittsburgh Glass. 


Get actual store designs approved 
now. Then, when building restric- 
tions are removed, your properties 
will be among the first to be mod- 
ernized. 

Merchants know the sales value of 
a handsome store front and interior 
done in Pittsburgh Glass. How they 
attract new customers and widen 
trading areas. The consistently high 


rentals you'll get from Pittsburgh- 
remodeled shop space should soon 
pay for the cost of modernization. 

See your architect to assure well- 
planned, economical store designs. 
Our experts will gladly cooperate 
with him. 

And send for our free book, show- 
ing facts, figures and photos of many 
Pittsburgh modernization jobs. 


stench for Duality Glass and Print 


for Store Fronts and Interiors 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


May 1944 


Please send me, tion, 
iNustrated booklet on store modernization. 


-ittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


without obligation, your 


Name-_--- 


State 
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Merchandising Country Bank Services 


Annual Meet 


“THE SECOND annual farmers’ meeting, held at Elkin 
(North Carolina) recently under the auspices of civic 
organizations of that thriving Surry community, set 
an example for the rest of North Carolina in civic zeal, 
advancement of urban relations and encouragement of a 
balanced, forward-looking agriculture which will not 
only contribute substantially to the winning of the war, 
but will insulate our whole economy against the post-war 
shock. . . .” so ran the editorial comment in the local 
press. 

The meeting, sponsored directly by the Elkin Agricul- 
tural Committee, headed by Garland Johnson, drew 
an attendance of 650 farmers and business men from the 
northwestern sections of the state. Following the after- 
noon preliminaries, the farmers heard and participated 
in discussions by state college experts. The wide range of 
topics, attesting their educational value and the further- 
ance of aggressive agriculture, is shown by the list 
covered: hybrid seed corn, legumes, freezer lockers, 
poultry, beef cattle, dairy farming, machinery, small 
grain and permanent pastures. 

Governor J. Melville Broughton served as master of 
ceremonies of the banquet meeting at which honors 
were shared by speakers Word H. Wood, Charlotte 
banker, and A. L. M. Wiggins, president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 

Stressing the independent organization of farm 
groups, Mr. Wiggins stated: “I am convinced that the 
salvation of agriculture rests not with government 
subsidies but with a strong organized effort of the 
farmers themselves, acting as free and independent men. 
Political domination and control of agriculture will 
prove its undoing. What is true of agriculture is also 
true of the rest of our economy. If we as individuals 
become slaves of political domination and central govern- 
ment, then the independence and vigor of our American 
way of life will wither and die. 

“Tn a common effort to preserve that independence, 
At the Elkin Farmers’ meeting: left to right, Word H. Wood, 
chairman of the board, American Trust Co., Charlotte, North 


Carolina; Governor J. Melville Broughton; A. L. M. Wiggins, 
and Garland Johnson, vice-president of the Bank of Elkin 


the bankers of America join hands with the farmers of 
this nation.” 


Inventory 


Tue Georcia Agricultural Extension Service, Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has supplied local farmers with a 
new, simplified “Farm Inventory and Net Worth 
Statement” booklet, which in eight pages contains a 
complete and efficient bookkeeping system. Work 
sheets cover: Land and permanent improvements in- 
ventory on farm property; farm machinery; feed and 
crops held for use of sale; seed and supplies held for use 
or sale; fall plowing and growing crops; other assets; 
liabilities and notes and other obligations. The net worth 
statement form is included in duplicate. One page is 
devoted to standard estimates on harvested farm crops, 
silage capacities and legal weights per bushel in Georgia. 

Banks supplying farm customers with “homemade” 
inventories and statement forms may find some valuable 
suggestions in the simplicity of the Georgia system. 
Copies are available through the Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of Georgia, Athens. 


Service Charges 


“WE FEEL that we have gone a long step forward in 
the calculation, extension, and bookkeeping on our 
service charges,” writes B. M. Harris, president, 
YELLOWSTONE BANK, Columbus, Montana. 

“We adopted the Decatur plan last July, which gives 
a 100 per cent analysis of each account reduced to the 
simplest form. Every account, big or little, gets a 50 
cent maintenance charge at every statement period. 
A charge of three cents is made on each check drawn, 
two cents on deposit items, less a 10 cent credit per $100 
on the lowest balance. Our former charge on checks 
was five cents, but the new schedule has the effect of 
three cents out and two cents back, or still five cents 
per check which circulates locally. We do not get the 
two cents return on out-of-town items, but we are 
compensated by checks on other banks. 

“We have the charge schedule printed on the right- 
hand stub of the statement. 

“The number of vouchers in the statement is shown in 
the lower left corner, and these must be counted to prove 
the account. When proved, the number is carried up 
into the schedule, extended at three cents. The total of 
all items deposited is carried forward daily, as a non- 
add item, and extended at two cents. The total of the 
three items represents the gross charge, less the 10 
cents per $100 credit, which is calculated by merely 
pointing out three decimal places on the low balance. 

“These charges are extended immediately after the 
close of business. Our ledger is broken down into three 
parts, a section being worked each day beginning about 
the twenty-fifth of the month. The calculation is made 
by a junior officer, followed immediately by the book- 
keepers who post from the charge ticket which is not 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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I Bring You 
* Both Food 


and Raiment 


Y NAME is Cotton. From my fine white fiber is 
fabricated most of the clothing for more of the world’s 
people than are similarly supplied by any other material. 
I furnish both the luxurious “linens” of the royal bed- 
chamber and the loin-cloth of the simple savage. From that 
same fiber comes cellulose in its most perfect form for mili- 
tary gunpowder and for many peace-time creations of 
chemurgy. 


Out of the oil of my seeds are made the choicest of cook- 
ing fats. It serves also in salad dressings and margarines, 
not to mention soaps and lubricants. Cake from the oil-press 
becomes a protein feed that helps make milk and butter, 


puts finish on full-fed beef. Uses are being found even for 
the hulls. 


Seed selection and breeding, fertilizing and improved cul- 
tural practices ... notably soil conservation methods . . . are 
improving my staple and adding many pounds per acre to 
my yield. Meanwhile, modern farm power and implements 
are multiplying the amount of cotton a man can tend. Under 
conditions where a man with one-mule implements is kept 
busy on 15 acres, a two-row tractor and implements enable 
him to take care of 65 acres. Likewise, a man with four-row 
tractor and equipment, as compared with one using two- 
horse implements, tends four to six times as many acres. 


* * * 


Bankers do much to promote the productivity and prosperity of 
their farm communities by encouraging both the adoption of 
advanced agronomic practices and the use of modern power and 
machinery which multiply production per man-hour. Case dealers, 
familiar with farms and farmers, will gladly cooperate with you 
in a program of counsel, credit, and equipment for better pro- 
duction of food and fiber. J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 


PEACE AND WAR 


SERVING FARMERS  Séuce 1642 
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MERCHANDISING—Continued 


detached, calling back the amount to the ledger book- 
keeper, so that the whole operation can be handled in 
about two hours, with a positive proof. 

“The charge is indicated on the statement by the 
symbol ‘SM’ or ‘DC.’ When mailed, the charge 
stub is merely folded under the charged accounts, 
or detached on no-charge accounts. The result of this 
operation is that every customer gets a statement with 
a true balance after payment of charges and can make 
his own calculation; he doesn’t need a mathematician 
to explain why, and is consequently satisfied that the 
charge is proper, and that the service rendered by the 
bank is worth while.” 


Barnyard Odds and Ends Go to Work 


COMPLIMENTING the genius of the American farmer 
in meeting wartime shortages with barnyard odds and 
ends, a recent issue of Automotive War Production, pub- 
lished by the War Production Information Department, 
cites some interesting examples: 

There’s the Maine farmer who rigged up a barn with 
machinery salvaged from washing machines, jallopies 
and such, and put two helpers to work grinding and 
polishing binocular elements on regular schedule for 
Army Ordnance. A Geary (Oklahoma) farmer finding 
his mail order catalogue “out for the duration” built 
himself a tractor out of two old trucks. 

The article also tells the story of a handy garage 
mechanic in Ohio who started a farmer craze for 
“jitterbug” tractors made from truck parts at $100 
apiece. The contraption doesn’t pretend to do heavy 
work, but it can mow, rake, pull off hay, pull the corn 
binder, sow oats and wheat and perform other farmyard 
tasks. 

The Ebling ranch in Oklahoma, shy a windmill, finds 
an ideal substitute built from the frames of two old cars, 
welded to form a tower. Four halves of oil drums form 
the wind cups, which pump the water supply. Then 
there’s another Oklahoman who turned two trucks into 
a tractor with 48 speed combinations, at a cost of $175. 
In Story, Iowa, an old car motor mounted on a plat- 
form provides the wartime power plant for a grain 
elevator. 


President Donald Adams, Future Farmers of Florida, awards 
the State Planters Degree to: L. to R., J. Carlisle Rogers, secre- 
tary, Florida Bankers Association; C. G. Thorp, auditor, State 
Department of Agriculture, and, extreme right, W. Earle Ellis, 
president, Commercial Bank and Trust Co., Oscala 


The ingenuity which turns an old car into a buck rake 
in Onondaga County, New York, and a power driven 
shovel on a California farm, is something that deserves 
the encouragement and support of the country banker. 


Mortgage 

Tue Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York 
City, recently announced its “Approved Mortgage 
Plan,” a new idea which gives banks a short-term 
benefit on long-term loans through a commitment from 
the society to purchase the loans at the end of the 
second year, or earlier at the bank’s option. 

The over-all program actually offers three plans: 
(1) The bank merely uses one of the society’s standard 
mortgage forms so that if the bank wants to sell the 
mortgage at a later date, the loan will already be on an 
approved form; (2) the bank merely negotiates the loan 
on a straight commission plan—1% per cent—direct 
to the society; (3) the “approved” plan which covers 
the sale of the mortgage by the bank within a two-year 
term, and an automatic long-term extension of the loan 
to the mortgagee. 

This is how the last phase of the program works: 
The bank takes a farmer’s application for a five-year 
4 per cent loan and requests the society to designate it 
as an “approved mortgage,” according to the original 
contract agreed upon by both parties. An appraisal is 
made by the society at its own expense, and if satisfac- 
tory, the society enters into an extension agreement 
with the farmer modifying the payments and extending 
the term to 10 or 15 years straight, or 20 to 40 years 
amortized. 

An attorney, approved by both parties, then exam- 
ines title and instructs the bank upon the requirements 
to be met on closing. The attorney’s fee is reimbursed 
to the bank when the loan is assigned to the society. 
The farmer then executes the extension agreement with 
the society when the bank closes its five-year loan. 
While the bank holds ownership of the mortgage, it is 
responsible for collecting interest and seeing that taxes 
are paid. 

As for bank advantages, this loan plan is said to be 
highly salable to farmers, while offering a two-year 
strictly liquid 4 per cent investment of bank funds at 
no expense except the effort of obtaining the application 
and closing the loan. 


Amateur Movies 

ANOTHER advocate of amateur movie-making is A. H. 
Abts, assistant cashier, COMMERCE NATIONAL BANK, 
Hillsboro, Oregon, who has been using an 8 mm film 
equipment in connection with 4-H Club work. 

Mr. Abts reports: “We have a movie camera and take 
color pictures of many club members’ projects as well as 
making a movie of the annual 4-H fair. These pictures 
are shown at achievement meetings together with com- 
edy shorts to hold interest and provide entertainment. 

““We have used the camera at the county fair for sev- 
eral years, and made camera studies of agricultural ac- 
tivities in the county, logging and other local industries. 
These films were shown at our fair booth and attracted 
capacity crowds. 

“Tt is a very easy matter,” says Mr. Abts, “for any- 
one to take good pictures with modern equipment.” 
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OU should. He’s the typical, 
prosperous business man found 
throughout rural America. He’s the 
American farmer who is raising the 


food to feed the Army, Navy, 
Marines, the home front and many 
of our Allies. 

He’s not only busy—he’s making 
money. His income is at an all-time 
high, 

But he may face trouble before 
long. He has been unable to replace 
essential equipment. His buildings 
need repairs. Some day his farm will 


be unfitted for maximum production 
and profits. And that is where you 
can step in and help! 

When materials are again avail- 
able, you can make it easy for 
farmers in your community to bor- 
row funds to repair old buildings—to 
build modern, efficient, new ones— 
to buy the tools and machinery they 
will need to keep going. Only the 
well-equipped farm is the productive 
farm. And there is every indication 
that productive farms will really 
make money for years to come. 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


U:S*S Steel Roofing and Siding 


May 1944 


The farmer-business man in your 
community is a good banking risk. If 
he can build new buildings, modern- 
ize what he has and buy up-to-date 
machinery, he will repay loans and 
interest promptly. 

He'll be an especially good risk if 
he uses steel to build or repair. Steel 
is a long-lasting, economical build- 
ing material. It is weather-resistant, 
fire-resistant. It wears well and costs 
little for upkeep. 

The leaders among farm business 
men choose steel for farm buildings 
and farm equipment. They know 
steel costs less in the long run. 
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Indispensable to 
quick, accurate transit work!” 


... say leading American Banks 


ORDER NOW 
1944 Edition 


$930 


including Fall 
Supplement 


It is our pleasure to announce publication of 
the 1944. Edition of the Key to the Numerical 


System of the American Bankers Association, 


Rand M¢Nally 
& Company 


Sowing Banks since 1872 
Publishers of Bankers Directory + 
RAN D M CNALLY Bankers Monthly + Key to the 
* Numerical System + Banking Text 
Books. Printers of Bank Systems. 
BANKERS DIRECTORY Chicago 5 + 5365S. Clark Street 
New York 11 + 111 Eighth Avenue 


San Francisco5 + 559 Mission Street 
Washington 4 + National Press Bldg. 


containing all revisions to May, 1944. 


Official Numbering Agent — 
American Bankers Association 
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Right in the Middle of Everything 


T your door are endless sup- 

plies of raw materials... 

abundant crops .. . unlimited nat- 
ural resources ... America’s greatest 


markets ... unsurpassed transporta- 
tion ... here in “‘The Erie Area’. 


For the six great states in this 
Industrial Heart of America have all 
of the requirements for immediate 
and future industrial expansion—coal, 
petroleum, gas, iron ore, lumber, steel, 
salt, agricultural products and basic 


materials for plastics. 


And the Erie Railroad ably serves 


this area with fast, safe, dependable 
transportation in hauling raw ma- 
terials to industries and finished 
products to nearby markets. So, you 
are right in the middle of everything 


when you are located in “The Erie Area”, 


Your copy of the new illustrated map 
and any special information you desire 
can be obtained by writing today to 
George F. Weston, Industrial Com- 
missioner, Erie Railroad, Midland 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Erie Railroad 
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SIMPLICITY 
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Operators like the simplicity of Nationals. They 
are all familiar with its standard amount keyboard 
— which is“flexible” and “visible” on National Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machines—permits checking 
and correction of depressed keys before printing. 
National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines 
may be secured through priorities. 
Our factory at Dayton, Ohio, proudly flies the Army-Navy “E” with 
four stars * %& for “unceasing excellence” in the production 


of precision instruments and other war materiel. 


CASH REGISTERS ° ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The National Cash Register Company 
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Methods and Ideas 


How to Sell War Bonds 


Organization 
NE OF the larger Los Angeles banks 
0 developed an interesting feature 
for its internal selling organization 
forthe Fourth War Loan Drive. Full re- 
sponsibility for the drive was turned 
over to employees’ educational groups 
inall branches; they were encouraged to 
mun the drive according to their own no- 
tions, calling on officers for speeches, 
technical instruction and whatever other 
assistance was required. 


instalment Buying 


THe BANK of CLARKSDALE, Missis- 
sippi, enabled local townspeople and 
farmers to take advantage of the invest- 
ment advantages of the 2%4 and 2% 
per cent negotiable bonds during the 
last drive through bank credit. Loans 
were made in multiples of $400 for the 
purchase of bonds, repayable in 12 in- 
stalments at the rate of $34.15 monthly 
per $500 bond purchased by loan, or a 
rate equivalent to the earnings of the 
bond. Foran additional 35 cents monthly 
charge, the loan was insured. 


Behind Quota 


WuEN bond sales lagged during the 
Fourth War Loan Drive and the press 
headlines told the story, the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK & Trust Company of 
Macon, Georgia, took up the challenge, 
passed it along to local citizens via a 
strong selling newspaper campaign. Re- 
producing news headlines, ad copy ap- 
pealed to civic pride, telling the story 
of Georgia boys landing on Kwajalein 
and at Anzio, and the responsibility of 
not letting them down. 


Service Letter 


THE NATIONAL Bank of Monticello, 
Illinois, paid tribute to the local service 
men who subscribed a substantial part 
of the county’s bond quota during the 
last drive through voluntary pay deduc- 
tions. A personal letter signed by Presi- 
dent W. B. Porterfield was mailed to 
men at home and overseas expressing 
thanks for the cooperation. It read in 
part: ““We understand back here that 
the two things that have the greatest 
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JOHN J. McCANN 


appeal to you right now are ‘eats’ and 
the ‘mail call.’ Since we wouldn’t have 
much success with the former, this 
letter is the only thing left for us to do 
unless we hear from you that there is 
some way in which we can serve you.” 
The letter concluded with an offer of a 
charge-free account, if the service man 
wished to allocate regular deposits from 
his pay-check. 


«...t0 do his ot her full uty.” 


~General Eisenhower. 


General Eisenhower, as he prepared to take command 
of the invasion forces, placed this challenge squarely 
before us when he declared, “The only thing needed 
for us to win the European war in 1944 is for every 
man and woman all the way from the front line to 


the remotest hamlet to do his or her full duty.” 


FULL DUTY - that’s the point! 


Fall duty means sacrifice—not “when | have time,” or 


digging deep to buy War Bonds and still more War 
Bonds not with spare cash, but with every dime and 
dollar not needed for absolute essentials. [t means 
doing everything humanly possible to help meet 
Arizona's $30,000,000 Fourth War Loan quota. 


Make It a Grand and Glorious "4th"! 


BANK 


FRIEMOLY COMVENIENT OFFICES ARIZONA. 


The Valley National Bank, Tucson, Arizona, 
opened its bond selling drive with this 
advertisement quoting General Eisenhower 


Redemptions 


Tue INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Detroit recently launched a newspaper 
campaign aimed to check the increasing 
demands of the public to certify bonds 
for redemption. A two-fold objective is 
held: To save the bond investment for 
war use and to protect the cost of selling 
and issuing the bond originally incurred. 
The first of the series of newspaper ads, 
captioned “Keep Me and You'll Never 
Go Broke,” carried an offer of permis- 
sion to reprint to any interested firm. 
Among the first requests, the Borden 
Company asked reprint privileges for 
newspaper advertising and as posters 
for delivery trucks. Also, Ford C. I. O. 
requested reprints for posting on Ford 
plant bulletin boards. 


Check Bond Irregularities 


MEMORANDUM prepared by the 
A.B.A. Washington office 
summarizes the particular 

practices in which irregularities in 
bank handling of bonds have been 
reported and to which the Treas- 
ury Department has taken excep- 
tion: 

(1) War Bond owners must ap- 
pear in person before a certifying 
officer and sign and acknowledge 
the request for payment. This is 
necessary for the purpose of identi- 
fication. It will minimize the possi- 
bility of forgery or mistaken iden- 
tity, as well as the liability involved. 

(2) War Bonds are not transfer- 
able; they cannot be used as loan 
collateral under any circumstances, 
either directly or indirectly. Re- 
quests for payment should not be 
certified in cases where a bank 
knows a loan or other prohibited 
transaction is involved. 

Treasury regulations permitting 
delivery of a check issued in pay- 
ment of a savings bond to the ad- 
dress specified by the owner, and 
the use of power of attorney to 
endorse such checks, are for the 
benefit and convenience of the 
bond owners in the ordinary course 
of business. 

The authorization of endorse- 
ment by banks by means of a 
rubber stamp showing credit of the 
amount to the owner’s account is 
for the same purpose and to facili- 
tate the transaction of bank busi- 
ness. These provisions should not 
be violated. 

(3) Some individuals outside of 
banks are making advances for the 
redemption value of savings bonds. 
Others have purchased bonds from 
registered owners. All such prac- 
tices are violations of regulations 
against transfer. 

(4) Another practice occasion- 
ally noted is the transfer of bonds 
to creditors of the owners, a viola- 
tion which will not be recognized 
by the Treasury. 


se 
“when I can spare it.” It means rolling bandages hour 
after hour. It means donating blood. It means devoting 
leisure time to scrap drives, paper salvage, nurse's 
aide duty. It means saving— “doing without.” It means 
59 


WHEN NIAGARA FALLS RAN DRY 


HERE wasn’t a whisper in Niagara’s roar 

that day—not even a sound. 
It all began with a thunderous storm that shoved 
an ice jam right to the mouth of the Niagara 
River, created a dam, and closed off the water 
from Lake Erie. Surprised Niagara Frontier resi- 
dents wouldn’t believe it—not Niagara Falls run- 
ning dry! But they had to when a lot of them 
started walking over the dry river bed at the edge 
of the precipice. That night, increasing river 
pressure finally swept away the freak ice jam. 
Soon the Niagara started roaring along again. 


It happened on March 28, 1848, just a few years 
before the Marine started serving Buffalo and 
the Niagara Frontier. Today after 93 years of 
sound and unshaken financial integrity, Buffalo’s 
oldest and largest commercial bank is looking 
forward to its second uninterrupted century. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Drive Between Drives 


THE CoLoniAL Trust Company 
New York City, made an effort to sus. 
tain bond buying quotas between na. 
tional drives by issuing a formal invita. 
tion to some 30,000 customers and pros. 
pective buyers to “lend money to the 
Government”? for a list of critical ord. 
nance items named in the invitation, 
The price of each item was given jn 
terms of bonds. 

With each invitation was enclosed a 
“card of acceptance” which the sub- 
scriber returned to the bank, with the 
purchase price or instructions to charge 
his account, and which, in addition, 
enumerated the equipment named in 
the invitation, as if the subscriber were 
actually buying a particular item. 

The transaction is personalized to a 
still greater degree by a unique feature 
which completes the sale. By authority 
of the Treasury Department, the bank 
delivers to each subscriber a personal 
citation, bearing the individual’s name, 
in which the Treasury expresses appre- 
ciation for the loan. The certificate, 
printed in national colors, will be a 
valued memento in years to come. 


War Advertising 


A WARTIME advertising award “for 
a campaign contributing to the welfare, 
security and activity of the nation at 
war” was voted to the Savincs Banks 
of New York Strate for their coopera- 
tive advertisement ‘You Can’t Have 
Your Cake and Eat It, Too,” showing 
the foolishness of throwing money around 
in wartime instead of saving it. This 
was the only bank advertisement which 
was cited by the War Advertising Jury 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


H. D. Ivey, president, Citizens National 
Bank, Los Angeles, hands Postmaster Mary 
Briggs first copy of zoning directory 
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Another leading bank using Hammermill Safety 


It is gratifying to us that checks of the Union National Bank in Kansas 
City, Mo., are on Hammernmill Safety. It has been our privilege to serve this 
distinguished midwestern financial institution for many years. 

The check shown below is on straight line Hammermill Safety paper in 
buff with the surface seal of the Union National Bank. 


JFACTURED BY HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY ERIE PA 
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FOUNDED 1898 
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METHODS—Continued 


which, in cooperation with Advertising 
& Selling magazine, selected the 100 
best advertisements themed to the war 
in 1943. These included such widely dis. 
Wisconsin had graduated from cussed advertisements as Chesapeake 
territorial status only five years and Ohio’s “ Missing,” Carrier Corpora- 
tion’s “Letter from Arthur Hocking,” 
. .. when this bank was estab- New Haven Railroad’s “The Kid in 
lished "way back in 1853. Upper 4,” Borden’s “Elsie,” and many 


EL | other efforts of national advertisers, 


Stamp Albums 


HAZELTON, Pennsylvania, put on a 
quota building drive during the last 
| campaign by enlisting school children 
| to canvass every home in town, selling 
War Stamps to fill partially completed 
stamp albums. The MARKLE BANKING 
& Trust Co. tied in with the program, 
announced the plan of the school cam- 
paign in the local press and offered a 
$25 War Bond to the best salesman. 


Coverage 


SaLipA, Colorado, newspapers were 
literally swamped with War Bond ad- 
vertising for the first two days of the 
| opening of the last drive. J. Ford White, 
cashier of the local First NATIONAL 
Milwaukee is a major war pro- =a BANK, was largely responsible for sell- 
duction center ...and the First 
Wisconsin is one of America’s a ing the idea of War Bond editions to 
best known banks — first in on both the press and local merchants and 
business men. The news columns and 
‘ editorials carried a full share of timely 
bond news and information. 


HIS bank has weathered three wars | Exhibit Ideas 


AMONG THE items displayed in the 


in the past 91 years... and is now recent lobby exhibit staged by the 


. PATERSON (New Jersey) Savincs Iv- 
serving in a fourth, serving in all the many vital 
ways that all American banks are playing a part (CONTINUED ON PAGE 64) 


in our nation’s latest, greatest struggle for freedom. 
As a large bank — largest in the state, and | The Pacific National Bank opens for business 
at Boeing Aircraft plant at Seattle. Hours 
one of the oldest — the First Wisconsin main- |  4"¢ 4"ranged to take care of all shifts 
tains complete modern facilities keyed to wartime 
needs. And over 85 per cent of all the banks in 


Wisconsin are First Wisconsin correspondents. 


BANKS AND BANKERS DIVISION: GEorGE T. CAMPBELL, Vice-President 
RICHARD J. LAWLESS, DONALD A. HARPER - - Assistant Vice-Presidents 


FIRST WISCOASTA 
«NATIONAL BANK 


Corporation OF MILWAUKEE 
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[STEN to the sad story of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bjones and the dream home that turned 
into a nightmare. 

When Bill Bjones built his new home it 
certainly Jooked modern—tiled bathrooms— 
brass pipes—venetian blinds—everything up- 
to-date in every way. 

Well—everything but the electric wiring. 
‘This was hidden inside the walls and didn’t 
matter much anyway, said Mr. Bjones to 
the Little Woman.) 

So the Bjones built their home. And then 
things began to happen... . 

Whenever Mary Bjones turned on more than 
two electrical kitchen gadgets, a fuse would 
let go. (Bjonesy got a fine crop of callouses 
tunning up and down the cellar stairs all the 
ume!) 

Every time the electric refrigerator started 
up, Bill grabbed his O.C.D. helmet and 
dashed outdoors—looking for the blackout. 
The future certainly looked mighty dim to 
Mr. and Mrs. B... 

And that’s where we came in—just as the 
local wireman started to put in a lot of new 
Circuits that Mr. Bjones found out, alas, had 
been needed all along . . . 


All this mess and confusion—and needless 
¢xpense—could have been avoided éf the proper 
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wrong with this picture 7 


number of electrical circuits had been installed 
when the home was built! 

To help you plan ahead for the greatly in- 
creased electrical loads in postwar homes—to 
help you explain the urgent need for better 
wiring to present and prospective home owners 


—we have prepared a new book, ‘‘Electrical 
Living in 194X."" 

This big, colorful, 64 page book tells your 
prospects all about electrical loads in 194X 
homes—lighting and lighting controls—cir- 


Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities 


cuit protecting devices—entrance equipment 
and distribution panels. 


“Electrical Living in 194X”’ is free! But the 
supply is limited. Get your copy now, by 
writing to the Better Homes Department 
(B-54), Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


And don’t forget the Better Homes 
Department Six-Point Advisory Service! 
Our housing experts will be glad to give you 
technical advice on the selection, application, 
and arrangement of fixed electrical equipment 
in 194X homes—dimensions and clearances, 
for proper installation and easy access for 
servicing—placing of lighting outlets and 
controls—location and size of electric wiring, 

water supply and drainage lines. 

Send in your problems to the Westinghouse 
Better Homes Department. You'll get com- 
plete, authoritative information—promptly. 


Offices Everywhere 


ghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday, 2:30 p.m., E.W.T., NBC. 
‘Top of the Evening’’, Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 10:15 p.m., E.W.T., Blue Network 
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A TWIST OF THE WRIST... 


ag 


ano VARI-TYPER 


COMPOSES IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


Vari-Typer composes with over 600 different sizes and 
styles of easily changeable types, including every 
modern foreign language. You can use Vari-Typer for a 
bulletin in Spanish, Portuguese or French, and switch 
over to composing in English by simply changing types. 


Another advantage offered by Vari-Typer office com- 
position is that restricted material can be produced 
right in your own bank. Because of Vari-Typer’s changeable 
types,the work looks like type-set printing - clear and 
sharp. Jobs composed on Vari-Typer cost 75% less. 


SAVINGS 


Essentially Vari-Typer is a machine of savings. It 
usually pays for itself in less than a year,by reducing 
printing and duplicating costs. Paper savings, for 
instance, average 50%. 


We invite you to study the Vari-Typer and its interest- 
ing possibilities. A free portfolio which includes many 
specimens,will be mailed on request,without obligation. 
Ask for portfolio BA-5S. 


RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION 
333 SIXTH AVE.+> NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 
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plosive bomb, which carried a sign 
inviting each purchaser of a $100 or 
larger bond to “Send a Message to 
Berlin or Tokyo” by inscribing his 
name on the bomb. When the block- 
buster was covered with names from 
tip to tail fin, the names were printed 
and framed at the side for easy identifi- 
cation. 

Another feature of the exhibit, which 
the local press described as “‘one of the 
most complete collections of military 
equipment ever brought to Paterson,” 
was the bond buyers’ honor roll. Every 
purchaser of a $50 or larger bond was 
entitled to enter the name of any man 
or woman serving in the armed forces 
on the honor roll and to have snapshots 
of the individual posted on a display in 
the bank’s windows. 

The net result of this promotion 
topped the bank’s quota by 174 per 
cent. 


More Bond Salesmen 


The BRONXVILLE (New York) Trust 
ComPANY put on a daily bond show in 
its large display window facing the rail- 
road station for the benefit of commut- 
ers. The entertainment — singing and 
bond talks — was piped through two 
large loud speakers atop the bank build- 
ing. Commuters were invited to make a 
purchase before train time. 


* 


The (New Jersey) TRust 
ComPANny obtained good response from 
stockholders and depositors through a 
personal letter addressed to them by 
president Frederic P. Fiske. The letter 
told of a visit with a 23-year-old Army 
Air Force pilot, wounded and back home 
for a rest after numerous raids over Ger- 
many and occupied Europe. The letter 
appealed for extra bond purchases in’ 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 66) 


The Paterson (New Jersey) Savings Institu- 
tion displayed portraits of local service men 
at request of bond buyers during the last drive 
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ALL-CROP HARVESTER 


Friend of the Land 


Here is a type of farming designed to insure the 
future greatness of our nation. It offers a méans of pre- 
serving Our most precious resource . . . the fertility of 
our land. This is a subject of vital interest to every 
banker, an opportunity to make a lasting contribution 
to the welfare of your community. 

During the last two centuries the forces of wind and 
water erosion have eaten away an average three-inch 
layer of our rich topsoil. But these forces are gradually 
being brought under control through the friendly 
cooperation of the American farmer with the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

A new pattern of fields and pastures is taking shape. 
luxuriant forage crops are grown in level, curving 
strips ... horizontally instead of up and down hill 
+». to trap and hold rain where it falls. Legumes with 
the power to extract nitrogen from the air are restoring 
soil productivity upon which we depend for our food, 
our health . . . the strength and character of our people. 


* * * 


But first we must have seed to plant these crops. Out 
on the Nation’s farms right now . . . doing the job... 


May 1944 


are over 100,000 Allis-Chalmers All-Crop Harvesters. 

For farmers everywhere, the All-Crop Harvester has 
opened the door to this new system of farming by pro- 
viding the first practical means of harvesting many of 
these new seed crops. 

Here is the earth in harmony with man .. . the result 
of scientific and mechanical progress in modern 
farming. 


RACTOR 


fILLIS:CHALMERS 
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Illustration shows COMMERCIAL CONTROLS Metered Mail Machine 


When ALL of Your Mail Goes by AIR 


OU’VE heard plenty about the 

coming air age. All indications to- 
day point to a tremendous expansion in 
air service—passenger, freight, express, 
mail. And it is more than possible that 
all of your mail will “‘go by air.” 

Be sure you get the full advantage of 
this flying speed in mail delivery after 
the war. Don’t let a slow, old-fashioned 
mailroom in your own office hold 
things up. 

The postwar mailroom must have 
modern, mail-handling equipment to 
keep pace with a new faster-moving 


business world! It will be “‘the heart of 
every office,” as important as any other 
department. So plan it now—and plan 
it well, with the aid of a ComMERCIAL 
ConTROLs specialist. 

When Victory is won, we will again 
produce equipment for Complete Mail- 
room Service to help put ‘‘wings” on 
your mail in the coming air age. 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel 
Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers .. . 
Mailroom Equipment. (Many units available.) 


Attend the Annual Conference of the National Office Man- 
agement Association, June 5, 6 and 7, New York, N. Y. 


COMMERCIAL CONTROLS 


Division of NATIONAL POSTAL METER COMPANY, INC. 


Rochester 2, N. Y.—Branches and Agencies in Principal Cities 
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payment of the debt of sacrifice owed to 
this local boy and thousands of others, 


* 


The 4-H Club “ Name-a-Liberty Ship” 
campaign gave Louisiana bankers nu- 
merous opportunities to help their young 
customers attain the goal of some $2,- 
275,000. Similar drives have been spon- 
sored in South Carolina and other states. 


* 


Seven banks of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
aligned themselves for a campaign to 
top all previous ““E” bond sales by 
asking depositors and shareholders, in 
newspaper space and by letter, to draw 
off savings surpluses for investment in 
the Fourth War Loan. 


Outdoor Promotion 


THE WAR BOND drive initiated by the 
statewide staff of the BANK of AMERICA, 
N. T. & S. A. topped its self-imposed 
quota, went on to yield a total $616,- 
297,756 in bond sales to California’s 
public. The bank used the same mer- 
chandising methods formerly applied to 
Timeplan, Tenplan, Christmas Club ac- 
counts and other popular banking serv- 
ices. One element of the campaign was 
full billboard coverage of the State’s 
highways, featuring the theme “ Invest 
the Rest in War Bonds.” Miniature 
reproductions of the billboards were 
used in direct mail literature and as 
posters in branch lobbies. 


Service Guide 


Tue EquitaBLe Trust Company of 
Wilmington, Delaware, has issued a 
booklet designed to aid Delaware peo- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 


Henry C. VonElm, vice-chairman of board, 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New York, 
receives keys to bank’s new branch at 
Brooklyn Navy Yard from Rear Admiral 
Munroe Kelly, Commandant of Yard 
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DIEBOLD POSTING TRAY 


Speeds Up Machine Posting 


Faster operation and easier accessibility for more 
records are afforded by the new V-28 Posting 
Tray. Multiple separators that divide the records 
into uniform groups provide smooth, effortless 
action. V-28 offers finger-tip ease of operation 
regardless of card size. e Compact — portable — 
flexible, Diebold V-28 is the ideal posting tray for 
all machine posted records. Accommodates ledger 
cards for all types of machines. Order today. 


DIEBOLD INCORPORATED « CANTON 2, OHIO 
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ystems to Fit the Routine 


CARDINEER TRA-DEX 


Rotary Files Vertical Visible Files Visible Book 


New 
Piling Principle 
Eliminates the need 
for a compressor 
and follower block. 
Provides as much 
os 33% % more 


capacity. 


Buy 
Wore 
War Gouds 
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AN OLD 


MIRACLE 


HAT IS STILL 


MODERN 


Modern miracles— plywood stronger than steel, 
glass that bends... and a host of other marvels of 
science, are daily capturing American imaginations. 


Yet in your everyday business you are in 
contact with one of the oldest marvels of modern 
life—cotton fiber paper. Through all the advances 
in paper manufacture, no better, practical basic 
material than cotton has ever been found for the 
making of high grade papers. 

For nearly a century Parsons cotton fiber 
papers have been serving American business. 
Cotton fiber papers give you clean, fast work, 
impressive appearance, and permanence for im- 
portant records. 

Write today for Demonstration Folder of 
these superior business papers and see how they 
can be used in your business. 

PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MAss. 


Farsons Paper 
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ple who are called into the armed forces, 
as well as those who enter some war 
industry at a distant or inaccessible 
point. 

Entitled “Going into the Service?,” 
this booklet suggests to the service man 
(or woman) what to do about his or her 
bank account, automobile, valuable 
papers, safe deposit box, real estate, 
life insurance, investments, will, power 
of attorney and revocable living trust. 

Unlike many booklets on the subject, 
which necessarily are written to cover 
the general situation over a broad geo- 
graphical area, the EQUITABLE’s js 
written in the light of state laws. 

Commenting on the piece, J. B. Jes- 
sup, president, says: “It is no substi- 
tute for legal advice, but simply a gen- 
eral guide ‘for emergency use’ in deter- 
mining whether or not the reader’s 
personal affairs are in proper shape. We 
recommend that the suggestions offered, 
especially the preparation of any legal 
documents which may be required, such 
as a will, trust agreement or power of 
attorney, be discussed with a lawyer as 
to the application of these general sug- 
gestions to particular problems.” 


Identification 


THE Morris PLAN Bank of (Rich- 
mond) VircrniA has sent special iden- 
tification cards to all former employees 
now in the armed forces, certifying their 
former status at the bank as “an em- 
ployee,” “assistant cashier,” “vice- 
president,” or “director,” as the case 
may be. The card form is typed at the 
bank and mailed to the service man to 
be signed and returned. Upon verifica- 
tion of the employee’s signature, the 
card is countersigned by an active officer 
of the bank, dated, and remailed to the 
person in service for use. 

Many comments of appreciation, such 
as these, have been received from em- 
ployees on military leave: “I think the 
identification idea is a swell one, and 
have wished for one on many occasions.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 


Ex-employees find this card helpful 


THE MORRIS PLAN BANK OF VIRGINIA 


RICHMOND + PETERGBURGC NEWPORT NEWS ROANOKE NORFOLE 


This is to Certify that. 
WHOSE SIGNATURE APPEARS ON THE FACE OF THIS CARD, WAS 


OF THIS BANK IN GOOD STANDING UNTIL ENTERING OUR 
COUNTRY’S SERVICE. ANY COURTESY OR ACCOMMODATION 
WHICH CAN BE EXTENDED TO HIM/HER WILL BE SINCERELY 
APPRECIATED. 


(Signature of person for whom issued) 


Asst. Cashier Vice Preside 
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REVOLUTIONARY NEW WINDOWPANE 
FOR EVERY TYPE OF BUILDING 


THE WINDOWPANE THAT INSULATES 


BONDERMETIC SEAL 


Climaxing fourteen years of research, L-O-F 
THERMOPANE is the first successful windowpane 
ever made with permanent, built-in insulation. It is 
made of two panes of glass, separated by an insulating 
layer of air, and sealed around the edges at the factory 
with a metal-to-glass bond. This Bondermetic Seal 
has withstood tests up to 4,000 pounds per square 
inch without failure—dramatic proof of its amazing 
strength. You install THERMOPANE in a modified 

single window sash, just as you 
would ordinary window glass. 
And what a difference it makes! 


Cuts heating costs amazingly. Deadens street noises. 
Keeps homes warmer in winter, cooler in summer. 

In short, THERMOPANE, the new patented in- 
sulating windowpane, makes possible an entirely 
new standard of comfort and economy in the homes 
of tomorrow that you design, build or finance. It 
provides all of the benefits of double-glass insula- 
tion without the seasonal problems of putting up 
and taking down extra sash. There’s no extra glass 
to keep clean. For a descriptive booklet, write 
Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company, 1654 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


4 IMPORTANT FEATURES OF THERMOPANE 


INSULATING AIR SPACE. The air inside the Thermopane 
units is scientifically cleaned, dried and hermetically sealed. This 
layer of air gives Thermopane its high insulating efficiency. 


BONDERMETIC SEAL. This metal-to-glass seal permanently 
bonds two panes of glass into a single unit. Strong and weather- 
proof, it seals the insulating air space from dirt and moisture. 


NO FOGGING UP. Because of the patented Bondermetic Seal, 
and the insulation afforded by the sealed-in air, frosting up 
and condensation are eliminated on the two inner surfaces. 


ONLY TWO SURFACES TO CLEAN. The inner glass sur- 
faces are specially cleaned at the factory . . . always stay clean. 
Copyright 1944, Libbey -Owens~-Ford Glass Co. 


al 
LIBBEY:> OWENS FORD 


Trade Marks Registered 
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Another writes: “They (the Army) 
don’t consider our i.d. cards at all, ang 


all personal checks have to be stamped 
by the Executive Officer to be valid. 


« Now you know what a life saver a per. 
The \\ orld ~ sonal identification card will be.” 


Stamp Voider 


N I d t - l F nt > r TO PRECLUDE the possibility of gaso. i. 
Cw n us Tila ro 1e line ration stamps getting back into Sprin; 
circulation, the GENESEE VALLgy may 
e Trust Company of Rochester, New y 
Th 
ls the York, developed a “widgit””—a cancel. vate | 
ing device for internal ration coupon opera 
esi control. The “ widgit” is a rubber roller initia 
Pacific Northwest upon which the word “VOID” appa ip 
in relief at regular intervals, spaced to ber 1 
coincide with the arrangement of strips 
of coupons on a gasoline-coupon sheet. heati 
By inking the roller and running it over §f fuels 
a coupon sheet, a ration teller can cancel beat 
Power unlimited . . . abundant skilled labor all the coupons in a single operation. ff ised 
: This homemade device, which is 
. -. accelerated expansion of industries... simply a small Kodak print roller with § jor j 
strategic location on the Pacific Rim . . . all 
add up to a great industrial and commer- cost. The inking equipment consist 8 tes 
a small lithographer’s stone or any fi to en 
cial future for this region. smooth surface brick or glass, a tube of § fuel 
printer’s ink and an ink roller. weat 
While cancellation of deposited gaso- § heay 
Serving the financial needs of this realm is line coupons is not an OPA requite- next 
ment, it is considered a highly desirable J pwn, 
the Seattle-First National Bank ... “the step in helping the Government’s cam- fund 
paign against the gasoline black market. 
largest of many excellent banks in the me 
Northwest,” with resources of more than 
Jonnstown, Pennsylvania, of flood § 
$500,000,000. fame, has eliminated the 50-year stigma § U: 
that continually disturbed residents and § serv 
frightened away people and capital in- § lend 
Inquiries are invited about any section of vestment. Local industry, business and  §2,5 
banking, in fact every citizen of the ff stalr 
the State of Washington or concerning community, is now pledged to inform §j The 
their friends and trade acquaintances of § Res 
banking connections or financial service. Johnstown’s new asset—the completion fj the: 
of the $8,670,000 river channel protec- § con: 

> tion project after five years work under 
Army supervision. By way of coopera- § — 

tion, the JouNsTown Bank and TRUvst 
34. strategically located Banking Offices Company is mailing newspaper clipping ff Lt. 


reprints and a folder “‘ Flood Free Johns 


7 
in the State of W ashington town”’ around to its trade contacts. 


Gesture 


Member Federal Reserve 
System 


Member Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. Via the News, employee journal o 


the RocuesTeR (New York) Trust& 

Sare Deposit ComPANy, the bank noti 

‘en ae fied employees on military leave over 

S E ATTLE 3 J] R ST n ATI 0 n A L RB A n 4 seas that arrangements have been made 

for the safekeeping of all war mementés 

Main Office — Seattle which they may wish to send home. 

Spokane and Eastern Division — Spokane This gesture, we hear, is welcomed by 
the trophy gatherer. 
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FHA Fuel Saving 
Loans 


“SuMMER PLAN” for insured financ- 
AA ing of fuel saving installations, de- 
jgned to assist in the national effort 
to conserve fuels, has been announced 
by Abner H. Ferguson, Commissioner 
of the Federal Housing Administration. 

Under the plan, the first payment on 
FHA-insured loans made during the 
Spring and Summer for this purpose 
may be deferred until Fall. 

The FHA has notified the 5,000 pri- 
yate lending institutions authorized to 
operate under its Title I program that 
initial payments on loans made after 
April 1 may be deferred until Novem- 
ber 1, 1944, providing the entire pro- 
ceeds are used: (1) for the conversion of 
heating equipment to the use of other 
fuels, or the repair and replacement of 
heating equipment worn out or dam- 
aged; (2) for the application of insula- 
tion within existing structures; or (3) 
for installation of storm doors, storm 
windows, or weatherstripping. 

The FHA’s objective, in making this 
liberalization of its Title I loan terms, is 
to encourage home owners to undertake 
fuel conservation work during the warm 
weather season and thus prevent a 
heavy congestion of this type of work 
next Fall, Mr. Ferguson said. Home 
owners having funds available should 
undertake fuel conservation work on a 
cash basis, he added. The Title I plan, 
however, is available for assistance of 
those unable to pay for such work in one 
lump sum. 

Under Title I, loans for heating con- 
servation measures are available through 
lending institutions in amounts up to 
$2,500 and are payable in monthly in- 
stalments over as long as 36 months. 
The Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has exempted loans for 
these purposes from its restrictions on 
consumer credit. 


MIs WAR-BORN IMPROVEMENT 
IN CALENDAR CARDS 


BASTIAN 


CALENDAR CARDS 


Celluloid, customarily used for pocket cal- 
endar cards, became a critical war material. 
Bastian engineers went to work, developed 
the Bastian Velplate Calendar Card. Amer- 
ica’s leading banks and corporations quickly 
accepted Velplate, not only as a highly sat- 
isfactory substitute but as an actual im- 
provement over celluloid. 


Bastian Velplate Calendar Cards are made 
of special board—strong, tough, durable, 
flexible and with a quality of properly ab- 
sorbing printing inks. They are expertly 
plate-polished by Bastian craftsmen. This 
gives the calendar a beautiful, smooth, vel- 
vet sheen that is retained throughout the 
life of the card. Happily, too, we can offer 
these Velplate cards at a lower price than 
you have paid for celluloid cards! 


Pres., Hart-Conway Adv. Agency 


SOME USERS OF NEW 
BASTIAN VELPLATE 
CALENDAR CARDS: 


Phoenix Mutual Life Ins., Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
International Business 
Machine Company 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 
The Torrington Company 
Rochester Savings Bank 
Maryland Casualty Company 


Velplate is also suitable for 


Advertising Blotters, Rulers, Etc. 


It’s none too early to order your 1945 Calendar 
Cards — but don’t order until you have seen 
the Bastian Velplate Calendar Cards. 


Simply clip bottom of this advertisement, fill in, 
and we'll rush samples, prices, etc., by return mail. 


BASTIAN 
BROS. CO. 


Serving the trade since 1895 


Rochester, N. Y. 


It. Col. Joseph Stilwell, left, and his father, 
Lt. Gen. Joseph Stilwell, right, in Burma 
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Temporary War Housing 


a letter to Banxinc, Howard F. 
Vickery, director of information of 
the National Housing Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C., comments on statements 
* made in the March article “Building for 
the Future,” which summarized views 
expressed at a home planning round 
table arranged by this magazine. 

“T would like to comment,” he says, 
“fon the statements on page 34 of that 
article that much publicly financed war 
housing is already vacant in many 
areas, that ‘much of it is poorly built 


and unless disposed of, will become eye- 
sores in the communities,’ and implying 
that no procedures have been estab- 
lished for disposing of publicly owned 
war housing after the war. 

“The latest figures show that 90 per 
cent of all family dwellings in publicly 
financed war housing projects com- 
pleted for three months or more are 
occupied. A considerable proportion of 
the units now vacant are being held at 
the request of specific war industries to 
meet future recruitment of war labor. 


HE BANKS AND BANKERS DIVISION 
of The First National Bank of 
Chicago is composed of officers who, 
because of long years of experience and 
nation-wide contacts, assure correspond- 


ent banks of exceptionally prompt and 
efficient handling of all bank-to-bank 


transactions. 


We invite your Chicago business. 


BANKS AND BANKERS DIVISION 


John J. Anton 


Thomas J. Nugent 


Vice-Presidents 


Harold W. Lewis 


Melvin H. Thies 


Verne L. Bartling 


Assistant Vice-Presidents 


Leland L. Hobbs 


Charles F. Newhall 


Edward Decker 


Assistant Cashiers 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Others reflect scattered situations where 
there has been substantial reduction jp 
war employment because of cut-backs or 
production rescheduling, delays in re. 
cruitment of labor, or similar unpre. 
dictable wartime developments. 
“Almost all vacancy problems are 
concentrated in temporary war housing, 
scheduled by the National Housing 
Agency to meet emergency needs which 
could not be met through private finane- 
ing because of prohibitive risks. Be 
cause it is temporary housing and will 


be removed after the war, this housing 


represents minimum shelter compatible 
with decent short-term standards of 
comfort and sanitation. By intention, 
temporary war housing is below ac- 
ceptable standards for permanent hous- 
ing. We have therefore been able to 
produce it at an average over-all cost 
of only $2,700 to $2,800 per family 
dwelling, including sites and utilities— 
meanwhile saving up to 80 per cent in 
the use of critical materials as compared 
to pre-war standards for permanent 
housing. 

“At the request of the NHA, Con- 
gress last Summer amended the Lanham 
Act to require that all temporary war 
housing be removed within two years 
after the end of the emergency. Excep- 
tions are limited to projects which the 
Administrator and the communities find 
to be still needed during the demobili- 
zation period. All exceptions must be 
reported to Congress and reviewed 
annually. 

“The NHA has already established 
procedures for the removal of temporary 
housing after war needs have passed. 
In fact, in isolated instances where there 
is no further need for the housing and no 
alternative temporary uses to which it 
can be put during the emergency, it 
will be demolished and the materials 
salvaged for use elsewhere. 

“Disposal of publicly financed proj- 
ects of permanent type also will be 
carried out in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Lanham Act, which re 
quire that in disposing of such housing 
after the war consideration shall be 
given to its full market value.” 


Definitions 


Co-ordinator—A man who brings orgat- 
ized chaos of regimented confusion; rela- 
tives—inherited critics; political plum— 
one result of careful grafting; sia— 
something we call an experiment when 
we do it ourselves. 
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Dependable Assistance 


As American banks face wartime prob- 


lems of investment and operation, the 


he 


need increases for dependable service 


from a New York correspondent. 


Central Hanover cooperates year in and 
year out with banking institutionsin all 
parts of the nation—250, for example, 
have been correspondents continuously 


for more than half a century. 


CENTRAL 


HANOVER BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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Bank Money Orders 


£ RECENT increase in postal money 
‘Toeder rates on all amounts above 
$2.50, ‘boosting costs upwards of 6634 
, per cent, has stimulated the volume of 
both no-minimum-balance checking ac- 
counts and the use of bank money or- 
ders, according to reports from various 
sections of the country. 

While no concerted drive has been 
made by banking groups to wean busi- 
ness away from the postal system by 
capitalizing on the rate differential, 
a number of banking institutions have 
already launched individual promotion 


drives, calling the public’s attention to 
the service and cost advantages of 
special checking accounts over the 
postal order. 

One, for example, used comparative 
cost tables in newspaper advertising to 
illustrate the savings affected by the use 
of special checks, charged at the rate of 
six and two-thirds cents each (based on 
15 for $100). The table showed a savings 
in cost from three and a third cents to 
30% cents on postal orders ranging from 
one cent to $100. 

That former users of the postal money 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


WAR-TIME BANKING SERVICE 


— adapted to the requirements 


of Correspondent Banks 


in serving a Nation at war 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


order are now shopping for such econo. 
mies is indicated by the rise in volume of 
bank money orders as reported by the 
savings banks of New York State 
which have been operating under a uni. 
form savings bank money order system 
since 1940. The Savings Banks Trust 
Company, New York City, paying agent 
for the 40 member banks offering the 
money order service, reports an increase 
of more than 30 per cent in volume for 
the past few months. The current 
monthly volume for the 40 banks is over 
30,000 orders. 

Savings bank money orders are sold 
for a flat price, 10 cents, making them 
cheaper than the postal orders for all 
amounts over $2.50. Due to the rate ad- 
vantage and the convenient location of 
savings bank offices, it was pointed out, 
these money orders are particularly 
fitted to the needs of many thousands 
who do not own checking accounts, but 
who have occasional need to make pay- 
ments in some other form than cash. 


IL was further reported that, as a direct 
result of the postal rate change, some 20 
additional savings banks are expected 
to offer money order service within the 
next few weeks. Also, in order to help 
sales, the Savings Banks Trust Com- 
pany is offering member banks a kit of 
promotional materials including lobby 
displays, newspaper mats and literature 
for local use. This will be supplemented 
by statewide cooperative advertising in 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 


“Just think what fun it will be teaching them 
their old jobs when they get back!” 
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The 
logical 
preliminary 
to your 


“V-LOAN”| 
plans 


You 
are invited 


to send for this book of 
timely and important 
material for the Bank 
and its customers. 


Before the manufacturer can reconvert to peace-time 
operation . . . before the “V” and the “VT” Loan can 
become an actuality . . . there is the vital matter of 
government contract termination. The quick and satis- 
factory settlement of these contracts is a matter of 
primary importance not only to the bank’s customers, 
but to the bank itself. Through the courtesy of officials 
of the Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., we are able 
to offer a most helpful brochure on this subject. In 
this brochure, “Effective Control of Terminated Gov- 
ernment Contracts’, the outstandingly successful 
methods employed by Sperry are described in full and 
informative detail. We'll gladly send a copy to you and 
to any loan officers and customers you may designate. 
No obligation is entailed. Write, phone or wire our 
nearest Branch office. 


COPYRIGHT 1944 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


EVERY CHAPTER 


practical and 
usable ideas 


. Government Contract Termi- 


nation .. . a Vital Problem to 
Every Industry. , 


. The Importance of Records in 


Negotiating Settlement of Ter- 
minated War Contracts. 


. Organization Chart. 
. Operating Procedure. 


. Sub-Contractors’ Termination 


Control. 


. Preparation of the Prime Claim. 


. Government Claims Inventory 


Procedure. 
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When Hitler steps down will 


ITLER’S exit will be the best news 
in a lifetime... but for some, bad 
news will follow Germany’s surrender. 


Many companies whose credit seem- 
ed beyond question may suddenly find 
themselves unable to pay what they owe. 
And right there is a demonstration of 
why your customers may thank you 
when Germany falls... for advising 
them to buy Credit Insurance NOW. 


Thousands of banks now recommend 
that manufacturers and jobbers carry 
Credit Insurance. Many banks insist 
on it. Because Credit Insurance places 
a definite cash value on a company’s 
accounts receivable...and guarantees 
payment for goods shipped. 


6223 
AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


or New YorRK 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Credit Insurance not only safeguards 
your customers; it provides added 
security for loans made to your custo- 
mers ...and this protection may be 
extended without charge to in- 
clude the bank as a named assured. 


May we tell you more about how 
American Credit Insurance benefits 
both banking and business? Our repre- 
sentative will be glad to call, at your 
convenience. Meanwhile, write for our 
booklet, ‘The A-B-C of Credit Insur- 
ance.” Address: Dept. 45, American 
Credit Indemnity Co. of N. Y., First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore-2, Md. 


President 


American 


Credit Insurance 


Guarantees Payment 
of Accounts Receivable 


Customers’ Credit Losses step up ? 


Bank Money Orders 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


newspapers and on the air by the state 
association as soon as distribution of the 
money order service warrants the in- 
vestment. 

A metropolitan savings banker re- 
cently advanced two reasons for urging 
more widespreackadoption of the money 
order service. He said, in part, “The 
clientele of a savings bank usually has 
thousands of out-of-town payments to 
make, such as income tax, insurance, 
mortgage, etc., thus the savings bank 
money order is a natural for individuals 
who deal with our type of institution. 
Furthermore, the sale of such orders 
gives the bank a public contact, and is, 
in a small way, an income producer. Be- 
cause the sale is not limited to deposi- 
tors, the money order becomes a builder 
of the bank, since many purchasers be- 
come regular depositors and use other 
services as well.” 

Another New York bank, which has 
offered the plan since 1940, states that 
the volume of money orders increased 
from 1,600 the first year to over 4,000 in 
1943, with very little active promotion. 
The bank feels that there are four spe- 
cific advantages in the service: It elimi- 
nates the small check “nuisance”’; it 
discourages “free riding”; people want 
the service; and it has definite advertis- 
ing value. 


There are songs that never die. But it 
isn’t the radio’s fault. 


It doesn’t take a politician long to dis- 
cover that it’s much easier to choose the 
right side than to pick the side which may 
have the most votes. 


After a bureaucrat tries everything else, 
there is always a slim possibility that he 
will do the sensible thing. 


Sometimes we wonder how Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Cleveland ever 
knew how to decide a question without the 
help of the Gallup Poll. 


One thing that happened when they 
quit manufacturing passenger automobiles 
is that a lot of people are finally going to 
have time enough to pay the last instal- 
ment on the cars they now have. 


The national federation of tax advsin- 
istrators reports that taxes are increasing 
faster than incomes. Well, well, well— 
what new discoveries will scholarly re- 
search make next! 
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THE 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Lhe Cldest and Largest Bank tn Pennsylvania 
Organized A SOS 


Statement of Condition, March 31, 1944 


RESOURCES 
Cash and due from Banks . . . . . .  $171,887,883.41 
U. S. Government Securities . . . . . 422,360,166.67 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 14,448,981.47 
Loansand Discounts ...... 94,882,036.07 
Bank Buildings . . . . . oe’ 2,200,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . .. . 2,548,369.84 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 1,855,648.44 


$741,331,631.82 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock. . . . . . $ 14,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits ......... 15,113,754.91 


Reserve for Contingencies . . . . . . 3,016,856.57 
Reserve for Taxes... ...... 2,871,797.58 
Dividend (Payable April 11,1944) . . . 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest... 154,973.70 
Deposits 

United States Treasury . $118,507,932.73 

All Other Deposits . . 563,494,822.16  682,002,754.89 


$741,331,631.82 


Philadelphia, Pa. Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Heard Along Main Street 


A Royal Inspection 
HE biggest moment for Lieutenant 
Joun ANTRIM since arriving in 
Iran was when he met the King 
and Queen of Iran. Lt. Antrim told 
about the memorable event in a recent 
letter to his friends at the State-Planters 
Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, 
Virginia, where he was employed before 
joining up. 
Two days’ advance notice gave the 


men time to prepare energetically for 
the royal inspection. When the time 
came they were all “spit and polish,” 
really shining. 

The King and Queen came and in- 
spected, and “it was quite a big occasion 
for me as well as for the men,” wrote 
Lt. Antrim. “I met them and they both 
shook hands and were the most cordial 
people you can possibly imagine. They 
both spoke English and were full of 


BANK RELATIONS 


ARE MUTUALLY HELPFUL 


HEY are far from one-sided .. . our corre- 
bank relations. Out-of-town 
bankers using this institution as their Chicago 
correspondent serve as hundreds of “‘listening 
posts” in the operation of our business. Their 
visits to the bank and our calls upon them pro- 
vide mutual opportunities for exchanging ideas 
and information. We value our relations with our 


correspondents and the opportunity to serve. 


THE NORTHERN 
TRUST COMPANY 


50 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


questions. He is only 24 and she, | 
think, is 22. To say that they are a nice 
looking couple is putting it mildly. 

“She is grand looking. For your in- 
formation, gals, she was dressed in the 
latest fashions and really looked stun- 
ning. Her hat was green. The Shah 
had on a uniform. Some of the men were 
disappointed, I think, that they were 
not dressed in robes—crown and all. 

“Along with them were high Iranian 
officials as well as General Connolly, 
our commanding general, and his staff. 
There was a photographer who took pic- 
tures and I believe I am in one of them 
with the Shah and Mrs. Shah. 

“One of the American colonels said 


Lt. Antrim meets the King and Queen of 
Iran 


| on the way out that it was an excellent 


inspection so we are all quite pleased 
with it.” 

Later Lt. ANTRIM made a trip to 
Guillistan Palace, the Shah’s “old” 
palace. “‘ There is a throne outside which 
is made of solid alabaster, and the 
throne inside is . . . completely inlaid 
with precious stones. It is called the 
peacock throne. The treasures in that 
palace are priceless. I was so impressed 
that I am taking the men there this 
afternoon.” 


At Home 


In Bank Notes, employee house organ 
of the Lincoln National Bank, New- 
ark, New Jersey, former employee Tech- 
nical Sergeant JoHN DEcx writes: “Due 
to censorship, you can realize that I am 
unable to tell a great deal about the 
type of work I’m doing, but there will 
be plenty of time for stories when I 
come back. 

“T can tell you that I am running a 
little bank of my own and gaining some 
wonderful experience which should 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 80) 
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@ This modern home is Dri-Bilt with 
Douglas Fir Plywood. Buyers approve 
the appearance of plywood-built homes 


DOUGLAS FIR 


PLYWOOD 
Lumber 


ER, LIGHTER 
MADE 
STRONGER 


@ In this attractive dining room, ply- 
wood makes a perfect base for wall- 
paper on the walls, as well as the 
underfloor beneath the carpeting. The 
plywood ceiling and wainscotting are 
painted 


@ Because of its many outstanding 
qualities, Douglas Fir Plywood today 
serves the war effort exclusively. When 
it is no longer so urgently needed it 
will again serve you in countless ways. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD ASSOCIATION, Tacoma 2, Washington 


May 1944 


® Homes Dri-Bilt with Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood have proven investment value. 
The strength and rigidity of this “mod- 
ern miracle in wood” means that Dri- 
Bilt homes look better . . . over a longer 
period of time. They have outstanding 
sales appeal plus excellent RESALE 
value. 


The use of plywood cuts building time 
and cost, too. Builders work with small- 
er crews, often complete homes six 
weeks sooner than the same type of 
house built with other materials. Ex- 
terior walls are 40% more rigid; dust- 
proof and windproof, as well. Interiors 
are crack-proof, split-proof, more dur- 
able. 


Douglas Fir Plywood comes in grades 
for every use. It is accepted by F.H.A. 
and approved in the Uniform Building 
Code. Post-war home-building will be 
a better investment because of ply- 
wood's exceptional qualities. 
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Mose of the uncertainties involved 


in post war planning are beyond con- 
trol. One step toward certainty how- 
ever can be taken now. Make sure 
your insurance is adequate to meet the 
needs of wartime’s shifting risks... 
changing values. In your community 
there is a Home Town Agent ready 
to help you. When he writes your 
policy in a Fireman’s Fund company 
you have a good combination... 
sound insurance plus the personal 
services of a local specialist repre- 
senting your best interests at all times. 
Consult him for your “premium’s 
worth”. . . your right to feel secure. 


STRENGTH PERMANENCE 
STABILITY 


ction 


Fire Automobile WMarine Casualty . Fidelity Surety 


Funp GrouP 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW YORK 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


WESTERN NATIONAL 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 


MAIN STREET—Continued 


Four Dallas bank presidents attending a 
dinner for the president of the Braniff Air. 
ways—l. to r., Ernest Tennant, president, 
Dallas National Bank; Nathan Adams, presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Dallas; Fred 
F. Florence, president, Republic National 
Bank, Dallas; and Robert L. Thornton, 
president, Mercantile National Bank of 
Dallas 


prove valuable later on. I should havea 
sign put over the door reading, ‘Lincoln 
National Bank, 5th General Branch,’ 
because I have met a number of people 
who are acquainted with the bank back 
in Newark. 

“T’m knocking on wood when I write 
this, but all the transactions we have 
been running through our books each 
day, we have managed to operate to 
date without the benefit of an ‘Over 
and Short Account.’ We are bothered by 
auditors more frequently than a regular 
banking institution, to be exact—every 
month. I have an interesting assort- 
ment of jobs, but working with money 
and figures still proves to be the most 
fascinating one for me.” 


Veteran of 50 Missions 


STAFF SERGEANT DAVID R. EDWARDS, 
is the first staff member of the Commer- 
cial National Bank & Trust Company, 
New York City, to earn the Purple 
Heart. As top turret gunner of a B-25 
Mitchell bomber, a veteran of 50 com- 
bat missions, Sergeant Epwarps has 
fought in the Tunisian, Sicilian and 
Italian campaigns. 

He has flown over the waters of the 
Caribbean, the South Atlantic, Mediter- 
ranean, Tyrrhenian, Adriatic and Ionian 
seas; over mountains from South Amer- 
ica to North Africa; he has trained 
his guns on the enemy over eight coun- 
tries; been in burning planes, twice 
wounded, yet he calls himself a “civilian 
in uniform.” 

Recalling his first days overseas, be- 
hind the lines of the Tunisian campaign, 
Airman Epwarps comments in The 
Commercial, bank publication: “Camps 
moved so often to keep pace with the 
fighting, we became expert packers. We 
used our planes for transport then and 
pilots frequently made six round trips 
daily.” 

His story of combat operations is de- 
scribed as “kicking aside spent shell 
cases pouring from the guns; hopping 
down to adjust some slight mechanical 
difficulty on a gun; applying a tourni- 
quet to a wounded comrade; and, as his 
plane ran into a deadly flak barrage, 
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to deal with ‘skiesful of Messerschmitts’ 


giving them burst after burst as they 
whizzed past at dizzying speeds. Then, 
the home stretch and the blessed sight 
of familar landmarks, a safe landing, 
and the dry humor of some wit who 
breaks the tension with a laugh, as the 
crews troop off to the interrogation 
room.” 

Sergeant Epwarps earned a furlough 
home recently, visited his old cronies 
at the bank, and by now is probably 
back in the sky over Europe. 

Going Native 

THe Detroit BANK’s house organ, 
The Teller, prints this description of G. I. 
life in England as told by a former staff 
member, Sergeant GERALD J. PoLson: 

“When we first arrived here we 
thought we would never become accus- 
tomed to the English ways, but now I’ll 
swear we are slowly ‘going native.’ We 
are getting used to drinking warm beer, 
eating cold boiled potatoes, and are 
even picking up their ‘slanguage.’ 

“We had a devil of a time getting 
used to their money, but after a few 
poker and crap games we can make 
change as well as the boys in the Bank 
of England. 

“T’ve seen quite a bit of this country 
too, and have been very lucky. I am be- 
ginning to know London about as well 
as I knew Detroit, and have also been 
to Oxford, Cambridge, Canterbury, 
Hampton Courts where King Henry 
VIII's castle is, and which has a thou- 
sand rooms. Just imagine chasing six 
wives through all those rooms.” 


What — No Grass 


LIEUTENANT (j.g.) OLAV SILVONEN, 
of the Irving Trust Company, New 
York, takes keen interest in life in the 
tropics. Writing in the employee jour- 
nal, Sixty-Seven, he says: “The natural 
beauty here has come up to expecta- 
tions. Otherwise, the place -is over- 
tated. The natives are a combination of 
all races, but the Oriental is the most 
predominant strain. They have an ex- 
traordinarily keen appreciation of the 
dollar. I don’t want to discourage ‘67’ 
girls regarding prospects for grass skirts. 
The current quotation is $9 per skirt, 
and I’m not sure they aren’t made, mass 
production methods, on Canal Street, 
New York City, because some are 
made of cellophane.” 


a Tough Job 


Major GENERAL JOHN C. PERSONS, 
who in civil life is president of the First 
National Bank of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, writes from somewhere in the 
South Pacific: 
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“This morning I woke up to see the 
first sunrise at my present station and I 
thought perhaps we would have a clear 
day, but about 12:30 the usual rain 
began and as I write it is falling steadily. 

“However, I did get some clothes dry 
that were washed a week ago. Every- 
thing is washed here by hand and worn 
without starch or ironing. My own par- 
ticular laundry is a gasoline can split in 
two, mounted on some rocks under 
which we build a fire. After boiling the 


clothes we try to dry them by the sun, 
if any. Rainfall, 250 inches worth per 
year, is the average and recently we had 
26 inches in one day, which is unusual 
even here. 

“T have been given an unusual oppor- 
tunity to see the fighting over here. It is 
the toughest fighting in history, I be- 
lieve. The difficulties are staggering, but 
my impression is we have the best 
leaders in our Army and the American 
soldier is proving himself more than a 


HELP HIM GET THAT 


LONG DISTANCE CALL 


THROUGH TONIGHT 


You can do it by not using Long Distance between 
7 and 10 P.M. Those are the night-time hours 


when many service men are off duty and it’s their 


best chance to call the folks at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM @ 
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SUNSHINE 


Plan to 
~LIVE 


PETERSBURG 


florida 


people 
who today 


are engaged in 


CITY 
war work are do- 


ing some personal 


post-war planning. They are looking 
forward to the time when they can es- 
tablish their retirement home in some 
pleasant community. 


Now is a good time to do such plan- 
ning. Now isa favorable time to get in- 
formation about sunny St. Petersburg, 
the ideal retirement home community. 


St. Petersburg offers a remarkable 
combination of pleasant year-round 
climate, beautiful sub-tropic setting, 
and moderate living costs. 


Find out about St. Peters- 
burg. Discover why this city 
has attracted so many fine 
people from all walks of life, 
from all parts of the world. 


SEND FOR 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 


match for the Jap. But, — e me, it is 
a tough job.” 


First Time Up 


LIEUTENANT CaLtvin R. McKay, 
WAAF, gives his impressions of solo flying 
in Out of the Mail Bag, journal of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago: “Yes, the 
first time a guy goes up, and he realizes 
that what happens is entirely dependent 
on what he does and that nobody is sit- 
ting behind him to correct his mistakes, 
gives him an experience that is hard to 
explain. 

“But, I get a thrill every time I open 
the throttle wide and take off by myself. 
I have about 65 hours flying to my 
credit of which 36 is solo time. I am 
going to put in for twin engine training, 
because I would like to fly a four mo- 
tored plane—if and when I get through. 
I spent an hour in the BT plane yester- 
day, trying to learn what the dials are 
for. The BT has 14 different dials on 


the dash board whereas the PT plane} ‘ 


has but five. So now I will have nine 
additional dials to watch.” 


Scores Again 


SHORTLY after playing a major role in 
the miraculous rescue of a fellow pilot 
at sea, Mur~t DAvENpPorT of the Indus- 
trial National Bank, Detroit, was in the 
limelight again for shooting down his 
sixth victim in combat flying. He is 
engineering officer of the famous Fight- 
ing Squadron No. 17, known as “Skull 
and Crossbones.” He is one of two 
flight leaders in the squadron of Corsair | 
F4U’s. 

Flying at 3,000 feet as fighter escort | 
for Mitchell bombers over the Rabaul | 
area, his squadron sliced down at a 
formation of Zeros. and in the encounter 
Pilot DAVENPORT knocked off his fourth | 
enemy in eight days, his sixth in com- | 
bat. 

“T dived on what I thought was the | 
last in the formation,” writes the 
Lieutenant. “‘I shot into his fuselage | 
as he winged over. He burst into flames | 
and then I saw there were three more 
planes behind me.” His flying partner | 
picked one off and saved the day. 


Busy As Seabees 


S.2/c Crrston H. Kenny, another | 
member of Irving Trust Company, New 
York, writes about stevedoring in the 
tropics: 

“Military stevedoring is a far cry 
from working in an office, but supplies | 
must get through and the Seabees are | 
known for doing tough hard work. For | 
a while I was working on the dock driv- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 


EXPERIENCE 
Makes This 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM 
PAY 


Users find that the properly operated 
Morton Suggestion System returns its 
comparatively low yearly cost within 
the first 30 days’ operation. That’s be- 
cause 16 years of ‘‘idea business’’ expe- 
rience go to work for you when your 
suggestion system activity is handled 
this professional way. 

More than 10,000 installations of the 
Morton Suggestion System have already 
been made in every type and kind of 
business. The data and case histories thus 
made available to Morton can be dupli- 
cated nowhere else. This material keeps 
Morton’s experts informed on what 
makes suggestion systems work and the 
Morton Suggestion System applies this 
knowledge to generate constructive 
thinking that pays in any business. It 
works anytime, during depressions as 
well as in boom times. 

Find out how unnecessary—and un- 
profitable—it is to do your own experi- 
menting with ‘‘idea boxes.” Write to- 
day for complete details about the Mor- 
ton Suggestion System as it applies to 
your business, 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO 
SUGGESTION SYSTEM DIVISION 
344 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, !!! 
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WARD C. W. WISCHMEIER Vieg-President 


YDWIG G. BURCK 


TOMS KILUILA 


J. KURT MAHROT 


+ * On leave in of he United States. 


Directors 


} ROVE 


ADAMS 
President, J. D. Adams Co. 
CORNELIUS 0. ALIG 
Treasurer, The Union Trust Co. of Indianapolis 
FRED G. APPEL 
President, Gregory & Appel, Incorporated 
C. HARVEY BRADLEY 
President, W. J. Holliday & Co. 
ARTHUR V. BROWN of the 
VOLNEY MALOTT 8! 
President, The Co. of Indianapolis 
FERMOR S. CANNON, President, Railroadmen’s 
Federal Savings & Loan Association 
G. A. EFROYMSON 
President, Real Silk Hosiery Mills, Inc. 
BRODEHURST ELSEY 
Secretary-Treasurer, Indianapolis Glove Co. 
EDGAR H. EVANS 
Chairman of Board, Acme-Evans Co. © 
WILLIAM P. FLYNN, Executive Vice-President 
JAQUELIN S. HOLLIDAY 
Chairman of Board, W. J. Holliday & Company 
HERMAN €. KRANNERT 


President- Treasurer, Inland Container Corp. 


W. |. LONGSWORTH, President, Lilly Varnish Co. 
JOHN J. MADDEN 


President, John J}. Maddew Manufacturing Co- 


WILSON MOTHERSHEAD Vice-President 
GWYNN F. PATTERSON. Vice-President 


CHARLES S. RAUH 


President, Belt Railroad and Stock Yards Co. 


PETER C. REILLY 


President, Republic Creosoting Co. 


OBIE J. SMITH 


President, 0. J. Smith Realty Co. 


SAMUEL B: SUTPHIN 
= President, Beveridge Paper Co. 
RUSSELL L WHITE President 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION APRIL 13, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash on hand and on Deposit with Federal Reserve 
and other Banks $ 74,239,240.19 


. 123,318,429.30 


Loans and Discounts 
Banking House 
Other Real Estate Owned 


LIABILITIES 
Capital 

Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$197,557,669.49 


24,668,213.47 
300,000.00 
27,659,202.69 
500,000.00 
5.00 
618,964.28 
29,971.19 


$251,334,026.12 
$ 14,759,951.20 


475,698.79 
236,069,074.95 
21,349.17 
7,952.01 


$251,334,026.12 


Officers 
| Chairman of the Board 
RUSSELL WHITE President 
WILLIAM Executive Vice-President 
| "PAUL C. BUCKLER’ —Vice-Pres. and Cashier mitre 
| WARRY R. FULLER Vice-President 
"FRANK W. DURGAN Asst. Vice-Pres. 
| JOHN FLETCHER Assistant Cashier 
WARRY H. WINTRODE Assistant Cashier 
LEON J. BOERSIG Assistant Cashier 
RUSSELL M. RICHWINE Assistant Cashier 
| 
i 
U. S. Government Securities . . 
d Stock in The Federal Reserve Bank. .............. a 
of Interest, Taxes and Other Expenses Accrued and Unpaid ..... 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


ing machinery, but we needed more 
crews and that put me in the hold. I 
never worked harder in all my life. 
“The holds of a ship are hot as 
‘hades’ and with the old tropical sun 
beating down on deck, the hold is like 
a steam kettle. You have to keep work- 
ing all the time to keep the loads going 
out. At sunrise, when we go to work, a 
75 pound case seems to weigh only 
about 25 pounds; at noon it weighs its 
normal weight, but in late afternoon, 
just before time to knock off, the darn 
old box feels like it weighs a ton. By 
golly, at the end of six months of this 
work I will either be dead or one strong 
Seabee. Since arriving here I have 


gained 12 pounds, and it’s not fat 
either! 

“Lately we have been plagued -by 
spiders and cockroaches. The spiders 
run all over the place all the time, and 
the cockroaches seem to enjoy our com- 
pany too. Some of them are over an 
inch long. Of course, the mosquitoes are 
here too, but they seem tc come out at 
night and so don’t bother us too much. 
The good old G.I. mosquito netting 
keeps them out, even though it makes 
one feel like a monkey in a cage.” 


Newcomb Named President 


Directors of the Federal Land Bank 
of Springfield, Massachusetts, have 
elected MACDONALD G. NEWCOMB pres- 
ident, to become effective July 16. He 


EVERY MODERN 


BANKING FUNCTION 


Now entering its 71st year, Anglo Bank 
has grown to one of the Nation’s great 
banking institutions with capital funds 
exceeding $25,000,000, resources of 
over $349,000,000, more than 145,000 
depositors and twenty complete banking 
offices throughout Central California. 


CENTRAL- 


to the West Coast 


Wherever your interests touch the West 
Coast, Anglo Bank can serve you well. 
Our San Francisco head office, our net- 


ANGLO 


CALIFORNIA NATIONAL 


BANK 


work of branches throughout the Great 


Central Valley, our long-established re- 
lationships from Seattle to San Diego 
provide a unified and complete service of 


long experience. 


This is Anglo Bank’s 71st Year 


Head Office: 

1 SANSOME ST.,SAN FRANCISCO, 20 
Branch Offices in San Francisco, 
Oakland, San Jose, Bakersfield, 

Chico, Hanford, Lemoore, 
Modesto, Red Bluff, Redding. 


Member 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 


Mr. Newcomb 


will succeed EpwArD H. THomson, who 
will retire on that date after completing 
25 years of service as president. 

A native of Hilton, New York, Mr. 
NEWCOMB was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester in 1911. He served 
as principal of Griegsville (New York) 
High School until 1914, when he became 
cashier and later president of the State 
Bank of Hilton. In 1929, he was elected 
treasurer of the Federal Land Bank and 
was soon after made vice-president. At 
present he is serving both as vice-presi- 
dent and acting treasurer of the bank. 


Consumer Credit Appointee 


R. A. PETERSON, vice-president of 
the Bank of America N. T. & S. A, 
San Francisco, has been named to men- 
bership on the Committee on Consumer 
Credit of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. Mr. PETERSON has long been 
identified with the consumer credit 
business. He joined the Bank of America 
in 1935 as district manager of instal- 
ment credit loan activities with head- 
quarters in Fresno. Since June 1, 1941, 
he has been vice-president in charge of 
all instalment credit loan activities of 
the bank with headquarters in San 
Francisco. 


Credit Policy Appointee 


LESTER E. SHIPPEE, executive vice- 
president of the Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company, has been appointed to 
membership on the Credit Policy Com- 
mission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Mr. SurpPEe is director of a number 
of corporations. In addition he is gen- 
eral chairman of the Post-War Eco- 
nomic Development Council for Metro- 
politan Hartford. He is a director of the 
Hartford Chamber of Commerce and 
the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce, 
treasurer of the Hartford Community 
Chest, treasurer and director of the 
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Governmental Research Institute, Inc.} 
treasurer and director of the Hartford 
Better Business Bureau, and president 
of the Mansfield State Training School 
and Hospital. 


Heads Reserve City Bankers 


RoBERT V. FLEMING, president and 
chairman of the Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C., and former presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, has been elected president of the 
Association of Reserve City Bankers. 
The election took place at the annual 
meeting and wartime conference held in 
Chicago last month. 

Mr. FLEMING succeeded Mark A. 
BROWN, vice-president of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

The new vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation is WALTER KASTEN, president 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, who succeeded J. H. Frost, 
president of the Frost National Bank 
of San Antonio, Texas. 

Wa.tace M. Davis was re-elected 
treasurer. He is vice-president of the 


Mr. Fleming 


Citizens Union Trust and Savings Bank, 
Louisville. JosepH H. SHROEDER was 
re-elected secretary for the 20th year. 


People You Know 


RALPH E. FLANDERS, president of the 
Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 
Springfield, Vermont, became president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
on May 1. He has been a Class B direc- 
tor of the bank. Mr. FLANDERS, who 


succeeds WILLIAM W. PAppock in the - 


bank’s presidency, is a trustee of Nor- 
Wich University and a life member of 
the Corporation of Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 
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HucH D. WALLACE has been made 
president of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Little Rock. Mr. WALLACE, 
previously vice-president and secretary 
of the bank, succeeded BENJAMIN H. 
WooTEN, who resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas. 


R. E. JOHNSON has resigned as treas- 
urer and secretary of the Producers 
Bank & Trust Company, Bradford, 
Pennsylvania. He had been associated 
with the bank since its organization in 
1926. His plans for the future are re- 
ported as indefinite. 


Miss RutH E. Forp, formerly an as- 
sistant cashier of The Citizens National 
Bank, Lubbock, Texas, is now vice- 
president of the bank. She is also vice- 
president of the Southwestern Division 
of the Association of Bank Women and 
chairman of the Education Committee, 
Lubbock Business and Professional 
Women’s Club. 


Tuomas J. SHANAHAN has been elected 
president of the Federation Bank & 
Trust Company, New York City, to 
succeed JEREMIAH D. MAGuIRE, who 
has been chosen to the newly created 
post of chairman of the board. Other 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


THE FORT WORTH NATIONAL BANK 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS 


APRIL 


13, 1944 


AS REPORTED TO COMPTROLLER OF CURRENCY 


* 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


STATES GOVERNMENT 


$ 37,948,654.68 
SECURITIES: 
$ 8,322,372.59 
16,498,132.00 
10,070,921.88 


18,884,162.52 53,775,588.99 


OBLIGATIONS OF STATES. AND POLITICAL 


SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES, AND DEBENTURES .. . 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


INCOME EARNED — UNCOLLECTED . 


BANKING HOUSE 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 


OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY — LETTERS OF CREDIT . . 


OTHER RESOURCES 


2,123,038.27 
174,945.75 
127,500.00 
25,670, 360.93 
165,111.91 

$ 1,478,650.00 
1,478,651.00 


1.00 
28,887.96 
15,577.27 

$421,508,317.76 


LIABILITIES 


DEPOSITS: 
INDIVIDUAL 


U. S. GOVERNMENT .. . 
OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 


INCOME COLLECTED — UNEARNED 
RESERVE — INTEREST, TAXES, AND EXPENSES . . 
RESERVE — TO COVER ALL BOND PREMIUMS 


OTHER LIABILITIES 

CAPITAL ACCOUNT: 
COMMON STOCK 
SURPLUS 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


$71,855,027.19 
26,864,612.83 
12,436,262.57 
3,963,322.37 $115,119,224.96 
28,887.96 
44,082.43 
288,260.11 
270,007.20 
2,920.84 


$ 2,500,000.00 
1,750,000.00 
754,934.26 
750,000.00 _5,754,934.26 


$121,508,317.16 


U.S. Government and other securities carried at $25,818,204.59 inthe above statement 
are deposited to secure public funds and other pur poses required or permitted by law. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Statement of Condition 


At the Close of Business 


April 13, 1944 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and Due from Banks 
United States Securities Owned 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Stocks and Bonds 
Loans and Discounts. 
Furniture and Fixtures 


Banking House . 
Other Real Estate 


LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 
Surplus Fund. . . . 
Undivided Profits, Net . 


Reserved for Taxes, Etc. . 


Deposits 
Individual 
Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government 


First Nationa Bank 


in DALLAS MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


.$143,610,585.50 
66,159,533.84 
27,872,736.69 


. $ 69,485,810.81 


124,979,754.20 
360,000.00 
2,066,859.51 
55,439,675.54 
244,864.11 
2,145,000.00 
72,450.20 


$254,794,414.37 


- $ 6,000,000.00 


6,000,000.00 
4,409,842.26 
741,716.08 


237,642,856.03 


$254,794,414.37 


Eleven senior bank executives set the ex. 
ample for their fellow-workers by donating 
a pint of blood each on the day that Cleve. 
land Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking inaugurated a program under which 
members are furnishing the Red Cross blood 
bank with six pints a day for the duration. 
L. to r., M. B. France, Society for Savings; 
R. P. Lien, The Cleveland Trust Company; 
J. L. Surtz, North American Bank; R. F, 
Hyldahl, Land Title Guarantee & Trust 
Company; L. L. Gelbach, Central National 
Bank; F. J. Waldeck, The Cleveland Trust 
Company; H. E. Small, Morris Plan Bank; 
A. H. Laning, Federal Reserve Bank; J. A. 
Dombrowski, Bank of Cleveland; William 
Friedman, American Savings Bank; and 
H. F. Burmester, Union Bank of Commerce 


promotions in the executive staff: P. L. 
RORABACK, from- vice-president to ex- 
ecutive vice-president; RoBERT E. Ro- 
SENBERG, from assistant vice-president 
to vice-president; JoHN E. VARLEY from 
auditor to treasurer and controller. 


Harotp KINGSMILL, president of 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation and 
a director of Homestake Mining Co. and 
American Metal Co., Limited, was 
elected a director of Grace National 
Bank of New York recently. 


Mayjor Linton ALLEN, who has been 
in the Officer’s Procurement Service in 
the Army for the past year and a half, 
will resume the presidency of the First 
National Bank, Orlando, Florida, on 
June 1. 


Croup WEMPLER, former head of the 
Chicago investment firm of Stern, 
Wempler & Co., Inc., and now president 
of Carrier Corp., Syracuse, New York, 
was recently named to the board of 
directors of the Marine Midland Trust 
Company, New York City. 


Joun K. THompson has been elected 
president and a member of the board of 
directors of the Union Bank of Com- 
merce, Cleveland, Ohio;to fill the va- 
cancy created by the resignation of 
Oscar L. Cox, who will be retained in 
an advisory capacity. Mr. THomMpson 
was vice-president of the Erie Railroad 
Company in charge of finance, account- 
ing and purchases; he also served as 
director of 22 other companies affiliated 
with the Erie. 


G. vice-president of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, New 
York, has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the Hershey 
Creamery Company of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, after formerly serving the 
firm as a director and treasurer. 
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PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE ¢ BUY WAR BONDS & STAMPS 
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d need shot the snsurance- 
arm. Your Agent OF Broker offer yOu 
4 Business {nterruptio® snsurance picks competent aavice OF for™ of insur- 
up and restores anticipated Farnings He will gladly fit program to your 
cut by fre or other disaster: This needs that will amply protect 
“ snsurance does for you exactly what your your earnings: 
d 
17.22 
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North of the Border 


ANADA’S sixth Victory Loan cam- 
paign opened on April 24 with a 

: minimum objective of $1,200 mil- 
lion. Last October’s drive, which had a 
similar objective, yielded $1,383 million 
and represented more than three million 
individual subscriptions. Approximately 
$525 million will be solicited from indi- 
viduals this time, and $675 million from 
corporations, life insurance companies 
and other investment funds. The char- 
tered banks do not subscribe to new 


issues but facilitate public purchases by 
making advances at the coupon rate of 
interest. 

The financial background of the cur- 
rent campaign is strong and its success 
is reasonably well assured. Savings de- 
posits have reached a fresh high level 
and now exceed $2,100 million despite 
the fact that nearly $6,000 million in 
war bonds have been purchased since 
the Autumn of 1939. Moreover, in 1943 
alone farm mortgage debt in the three 


prairie provinces was reduced by 14 
per cent while the debt of Canadian 
municipalities has been cut down ap. 
proximately $175 million since 1939, 
Business corporations, after adding to 
their working capital, have reduced 
their bonded debt by more than $225 
million during the same period. The 
interest rate on government borrowing 
now averages 2.6 per cent compared 
with 5.1 per cent at the end of the first 
world war. However, the funded debt of 
the Dominion is now in excess of $10,500 
million, a threefold increase since 1939, 
All but $345 million is payable in Canada. 


War production for the fiscal year 
1943-1944 was valued at $3,435 million 
but the peak has now been passed. 
During recent months there has been a 
progressive shift toward the manufac- 
ture of essential civilian goods; an early 
end to the many acute shortages is not 
anticipated, however. Canada’s new La- 
bor Code which came into effect recently 
introduces compulsory collective bar- 
gaining and arbitration for workers in 
all war industries and in certain national 
occupations such as railways and other 
public utilities. A number of the prov- 
inces will likely take advantage of the 
provision to have it made applicable to 
industries within their jurisdiction. On- 
tario has already announced its inten- 
tion of doing so. Quebec has a labor 
code of its own. 

While the Federal Code provides that 
arbitration of disputes is compulsory, 
there is no power to compel either party 
to a conciliation board to accept the 
board’s recommendation. The right to 
strike after arbitration remains. With 
one exception, the only penalties for 
breaches of the regulations are fines. 
Labor organizations have expressed their 
approval of the new code. 


A STATEMENT of the Government’s air 
policy made in Parliament recently calls 
for an end to ownership of air lines by 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railways within one year of the 
ending of the war “with a view to 
avoiding extensicn of railway competi- 
tion into transport by air.”’ The govern- 
ment-owned Trans-Canada Air Lines 
will be made independent of the C.N.R. 
and will continue to enjoy a monopoly of 
both transcontinental and international 
routes with private enterprise, other 
than railways, being permitted to op- 
erate feeder lines only. 
A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 
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4 \ “The only thing 
\ ‘needed for us to win the 
4 i European war in 1944 
raw is for every man and 
/ gar «} woman, all the way from 
as the front line to the re- 
} motest hamlet of our 
\4 a two countries, to do his 
\ General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
\ Algiers, December 27, 1943 
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nite decrease in the rate of 
employee turnover from the high 
points of 1942 and early 1943. This 
“trend to employment stabilization ap- 
parently is occurring everywhere except 
in acute war activity centers; of course 
it has quite a way to go before a normal 
condition is reached. 

For one thing, the trend is confined 
largely to clerical and stenographic em- 
ployees, and is offset by the father draft 
of older personnel in more responsible 


\ SURVEY by BANKING shows a defi- 


The Turnover in Bank Employment 


positions. And the stabilization that is 
achieved with a working force of women 
and older men is obviously not going to 
remain through the transition period. 
But bankers are glad to have even a 
partial alleviation of their critical em- 
ployment problems. 

BANKING’s survey brought out sev- 
eral reasons for the trend, which in 
many banks has reduced turnover at 
least 50 per cent from the peak. The 
transition from manpower to woman- 
power slowed down as it reached its 


< Beyond the ports of San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles lie what may become the world's 
largest post-war markets. If you have an eye on these markets 
... or on the rich, concentrated market of California, Bank of 
America can offer you a unique service. 


This bank has branches in more than 300 California cities and 
towns, and its facilities are available to bankers and other 
executives interested in business development and recon- 


struction. Inquiries are invited. 


DEPOSITS . . 
RESOURCES 


CAPITAL FUNDS . . 


$ 166,384,994.51 
3,498, 153,209.87 
3,697,912,674.78 


» 


(As of December 31, 1943 ) 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER... FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM— FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Complete Banking Facilities - Commercial - Savings - Trust - Safe Deposit 
Main offices in two reserve cities of California... San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Blue and Gold BANK of AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
are available through authorized banks and agencies 
everywhere. Carry them when you travel. 


maximum extent. The young single men 
were drafted a year or more ago and 
their junior positions, which could be 
handled by persons relatively inexperi- 
enced in banking, have been filled with 
women who will probably remain for 
the duration. 

An important stabilizing factor was 
shown to be the desire for job security, 
An Ohio bank found that there is a 
growing consciousness on the part of 
employees that jobs will be at a pre. 
mium after the war. An Iowa bank 
reported that some people have returned 
from the West Coast, not because their 
war jobs were ended, but because they 
felt it was time to be getting into some- 
thing of a more permanent nature. Other 
workers have decided that high wages 
aren’t enough to compensate for the 
pressure of war jobs, long hours, and 
difficult commuting problems. Accord- 
ing to a southern bank these things 
have had a deterring effect on people 
who were considering a change to war 
work and more temporary money. 


A LARGE bank in Los Angeles wrote 
that “the contributing factors to the 
employment stabilization are: first, that 
banks in Southern California became 
locally essential on November 15, 1943; 
secondly, the war industry stopped 
employing office help; and last, and by 
no means least, the generally effective 
job stabilization plan of the local War 
Manpower Commission Committee.” 

The report of the Los Angeles bank 
was an exception to the general opinion 
of banks located in war centers. Banks 
queried in such areas voiced a strong 
minority opinion that there was no em- 
ployment stabilization evident. The 
suggestion to a Texas banker that em- 
ployee turnover was decreasing brought 
the answer, “‘That ain’t the way I 
heered it.’ I believe the trend is for the 
worse instead of better.” From a na- 
tional bank in Newark, New Jersey, 
came the statement that “our employ- 
ment situation is just about at its most 
critical stage, with apparently no relief 
in sight.” 

Of all the banks surveyed, however, 
three-quarters said there was a recog- 
nizable trend toward employment stabi- 
lization. Opinion varied as to how far it 
has progressed. A New Jersey banker 
wrote: “ While there is reason to believe 
that the employment situation is be- 
coming more stable, it is too soon 
to say that the change is noticeable.” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 
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The 99th Candle 
Will Remain Unlighted 
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Although the 99th birthday of Cleveland’s oldest bank falls 


on May 17th, this is no time for anniversary celebrations. 
Only one event will truly deserve celebration —VICTORY. 


It is our deepest hope that, before our centenary rolls around 
next year, we shall hail that day of days when the last gun 


of our enemies is silenced. 


.Meanwhile, every plan — every resource —every energy 
of this bank will remain devoted to helping to speed the 
day of victory. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 
EUCLID AT EAST SIXTH £1845 4% AND TERMINAL TOWER 
1s 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Turnover in Bank Employment 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 90) ; 


Two banks in country regions, one in 
Illinois and one in New York, agreed 
that stabilization was a fact. The New 

York banker wrote, employment 
situation here seems to have been stabi- 
lized. It would be my general opinion 


that in our area this same conditior= 


would apply to most banks.” The IIli- 
nois banker echoed, “Our employment 


situation has become apparently stabi-' 


lized. I think this is also true in most of 


the down-state city banks in Illinois.” 


Unfortunately, on an overall basis, 
the problems raised by the father draft 


THE VALUE OF Experience 
IN MOVING LARGE BLOCKS 
OF SECURITIES 


seem likely to offset the good effects of 
what stabilization has been achieved at 
the clerical, stenographic and junior 
administrative level. Bankers are frankly 
worried about the loss of older men, who 
are doubly difficult to replace. 

“The new draft regulations threaten 
to take the very heart out of our experi- 
enced personnel, including head tellers, 
loan clerks, and even junior officers,” 
wrote a banker in a large eastern city. 
From a midwestern industrial city came 
this banker’s report: “The acceleration 
in the rate of drafting pre-Pearl Harbor 


HE successful disposal of blocks of se- 
curities usually requires extensive facili- 
ties plus the valuable quality of experience. 


We have been closely associated with sec- 


ondary distributions for many years and with 
special offerings since their inception. This 
provides us with that invaluable sense of tim- 
ing and “know how” that are of definite 


advantage in disposing of blocks of securities 


of all types and sizes. 


Whether you have occasion now to seek 
such services for institutions, estates or large 
private investors, or expect to require them in 
the future, one of our executives specializing 
in such distributions would be glad to under- 
take to assist you. Related consultations are, 
of course, strictly confidential. 


70 PINE STREET 


N 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


Branch Offices in 85 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


fathers is creating a serious operating 
problem because these men usually have 
had years of technical training and ex. 
perience. There are no men available 
in the labor market who can replace 
these key men, and thus the banks are 
still a long way from operating at maxi- 
mum efficiency.”” Rural banks, too, are 
hard hit by the father draft. 

Most banks find it almost impossible 
to replace fathers satisfactorily, either 
from inside or outside sources. Obvi- 
ously, temporary teen-agers and women 
working just for the duration are not 
suitable candidates for the positions. 
As one banker explained, ‘‘ We are none 
of us now training young men who in 
the ordinary course of events would be 
coming along to take more responsible 
positions.” 


Bayx help of any kind is still ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain. But for 
banks the urgency of the problem at 
the clerical and junior levels has de- 
creased in so far as its frequency has 
decreased. The emphasis has shifted to 
a search for trained and responsible 
persons to fill key positions. 

Even those fortunate banks that have 
not suffered from the father draft, and 
now find their employee turnover rate 
at or near normal, realize that the kind 
of employment stabilization they have 
achieved today is probably not perma- 
nent. A large number of changes are 
inevitable during the transition period 
from war to peace. As a Utah banker 
wrote, “When the war is over, and the 
boys return, there will be a shifting 
back from womanpower to manpower.” 

Bankers aren’t doing much worrying 
about that shift yet. In the first place, 
most of them still find plenty of head- 
aches in the current employment situa- 
tion. And in the second place, they 
realize that the transition period may 
be quite a while in coming. 


“That sign’s been here so long I've for- 
gotten what I wanted him for” 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND [RUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, April 13, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $ 465,669,798.33 
United States Government Obligations, 

Direct and Fully Guaranteed 1,440,448, 195.03 
Other Bonds and Securities 74,892,422.72 
Loans and Discounts 309,561,967.19 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 3,600,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 650,230.05 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 6,437 ,048.30 
Banking House 11,325,000.00 


$2,312,584,661.62 


Deposits $2,151,078,171.74 
Acceptances 661,459.18 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest and Expenses 11,544,524.07 
Reserve for Contingencies 18,085, 108.67 
Income Collected but Not Earned 281,047.28 
Capital Stock 60,000,000.00 
Surplus 60,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 10,934,350.68 


$2,312,584 ,661.62 
United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 


$448 432,418.27 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for 
other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Government's Biggest Lender 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 
ating a small machine shop in one of our 
large middle western industrial cities. 
These twonatives of Denmark had served 
their apprenticeship in the machine shop 
of an arsenal in Denmark. On coming to 
the United States they became tool and 
die makers and also naturalized citizens. 
Later they formed a partnership and 
started a shop with two machines and 
two operators, the partners themselves. 
’ The partnership was fairly successful 
in a modest sort of way, keeping their 


- accounts payable current and gradually 


acquiring a few more machines as busi- 
ness warranted. Their bank furnished a 
small line of secured credit sufficient to 
meet the increased payrolls and for in- 
ventory. 

Then came Pearl Harbor and the 
conversion of their principal customer, 
the automobile industry, to the making 
of guns, tanks and other implements of 
war. One of these customers was given a 
large contract to produce the critically 
needed small cannon on airplanes. This 


SPECIAL AID TO BANKS 
in solving warclime 


operating frotlems 


The expansion of war plants and establishment of local 
Army and Navy bases have greatly increased the services 
rendered by the nation’s banks. New manpower problems 
have arisen, demanding the training of enlarged staffs. 

Manufacturers Trust Company is helping to solve 
many of these problems by affording an advisory service. 
This service is founded on our experience in handling 


increased operations. 


We cordially invite inquiries from banks regarding new 
wartime services or operating problems. 


MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
68 COMPLETE BANKING OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


manufacturer was having considerable 
difficulty in getting a satisf 
source for a very vital and intricate 
part of the firing mechanism. A small 
trial order was given to this enterprise, 
and with their previous experience on 
guns, the parts were satisfactorily pro. 
duced. As a result they were given a 
large order by the prime contractor, 
subject to obtaining financing. With the 
small shop and their available resources 
it was evident that the production could 
not possibly be raised sufficiently to 
meet the demands of the prime con. 
tractor. 

The partnership then presented its 
financing problem to its bank. The need 
was far beyond the amount the bank 
could furnish based on the partnership’s 
net worth so the bank brought the prob- 
lem and the partners to the RFC. The 
partners had the courage and patriotism 
to believe they could teach other ma- 
chine operators the technique of ma- 
chining these intricate parts and were 
willing to back their judgment by pledg- 
ing all of the firm’s assets as well as their 
personal fortunes. 


Te RFC enabled this enterprise to 
become a substantial producer of this 
vital part. A loan in the amount of 
$175,000 for new equipment, raw ma- 
terials and payrolls was granted. There. 
sult was a successful operation and full 
repayment of the loan. Today this 
partnership is one of the best sources in 
the country for this important airplane 
cannon part. Their bank is now servic- 
ing their entire needs on a secured re- 
ceivable basis. 

In the field of larger manufacturers 
and substantial credits, the same situa- 
tion exists. A large manufacturer of ac- 
cessories and parts for automobiles and 
also locomotives received . substantial 
orders for the spring suspensions on 
tanks. The automotive and locomotive 
industries having been given most of 
the tank contracts it was only natural 
that this manufacturer should be a sub- 
contractor. The production required 
under the subcontracts was five times 
greater than that ever before produced. 
The manufacturer presented his financ- 
ing problems to his bank, but again the 
sum involved was so great that even 
with several banks participating sufi- 
cient credit could not be furnished. An 
over-all commitment of $50,000,000 was 
thereupon arranged through the RFC. 
The result once more was a succ 
record of production and full repayment 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 97) 
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Dade Brothers, Inc., have one of the tough- 
est packaging and delivery jobs you ever 
heard of. They package and ship Thunder- 
bolts... and nearly every other type of plane 
that can’t safely be flown to the battle areas. 


The preparation of these costly machines- 
of-war for shipment is a precise engineering 
job. But actually the most difficult task is 
iransporting the huge loads to the ship-side 
.». usually many miles away and through 
congested metropolitan traffic. 


Truck-Trailers were the answer for Dade 
Brothers. In fact, there’s no other transport 
method remotely practical for this work, Dade 
oficials will tell you. 


The Dade experience is typical of thousands 
of others in more than 100 lines of business 
...» Where Truck-Trailers are doing work 
that couldn’t be done as well, if at all, by 
any other method. America could not get 
along without them. 


World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Service In All Principal Cities 


T 


- TRAILER TRANSPORT 1s 


Dade Brothers, Inc., are technical advisers to the Army Air Forces Materiel 
Airplanes prepared by them for export shipment are so mounted 
the stress and strain centers are exactly the same as those encountered in 
ond landing. If the cases are tipped on end, or overturned, the planes 

still not touch the cases except at the mounting points. 


cious cargoes are handled as ‘ 
were fragile glasswore, Os 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 


SUMMARY OF 1943 OPERATIONS 


In making its contribution to the military and industrial 
needs of the country during 1943, Chesapeake and Ohio 
broke all previous records for traffic handled. Operating 
revenues were at an all-time high, and, despite greatly in- 
creased costs, net earnings before taxes were greater than 
in any previous year of our history. 


In fact, the story implicit in the figures is one of new 
high records in nearly all phases of operation except net 
income. Due to higher taxes, higher wages, and higher costs 
of material, Chesapeake and Ohio’s 1943 earnings were 
almost two million dollars less than in 1942. Stockholders 
may regard this reduction in net earnings from 33 millions 
to 31 millions as a further contribution to the war, because 
federal taxes alone increased nearly ten million dollars 
above the total for 1942. 


WHY CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 
WAS PREPARED 


The additional traffic arising from the necessities of the 
war, ou a railroad already one of the most heavily used in 
the country, could be handled only because private manage- 
ment had spent years building up and perfecting the physi- 
cal plant, the skilled personnel, and the operating know-how 
which made it possible. 


A substantial portion of the road’s earnings has long 
been withheld from the stockholders and used to build up 
the property or to reduce debt. This process went on year 
after year with no thought of war, but it resulted in the 
C & O being prepared when the national crisis arose. 


SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 


Increase or 


1943 


Our income came from the following sources: 

Revenues from hauling coal and coke 
freight 

Revenues from hauling other freight 

Revenues from carrying passengers 

Other transportation revenues. 

Rent from equipment used by others, less 
amounts paid to others. 

Dividends from stocks owned 

Other income from non-railroad operations 


$114,460,373 
64,667,766 
21,669,414 
7,714,982 


$108,522,792 
55,447,407 
11,493,584 
6,345,979 


6,059,731 
849,084 


4,706,015 


677,993 
1,046,360 


1,138,116 
$216,467,710 $188,331,886 


We disposed of our income as follows: 


Wages $ 70,754,903 

Materials, supplies, and fuel * 22,318,293 

Railway tax accruals, other than federal 
income and excess profits taxes. 

Payments to contractors, associations, 
other companies, and individuals for 
services and expenses 

Rentals and expenses paid for facilities 
used jointly with others, less amounts 


$ 60,309,216 
18,941,107 


11,634,007 10,744,696 


3,647,585 


1,353,716-I 
171,091-I 


91,756-D 61 50 20 
$28,135,824-1 


1,119,474-I 


STABILITY OF INCOME 


The greatest reason for C & O’s ability to reinvest these 
earnings over the years, and to keep its properties in such 
fine condition, is the stability of the railroad’s income. The 
Chesapeake and Ohio is one of the most fortunate of the 
country’s railroad systems in that it serves the vital and 
stable bituminous coal industry, whose products are in de- 
mand in good times and bad. 


This traffic works in two ways to the benefit of C & 0 
stockholders. Not only does the railroad, along its own lines, 
serve great coal-consuming markets from the Great Lakes 
to the sea, but, through its connections, it has ready access 
to other great centers of population and industry. These 
ready markets, together with the perennial demand for 
coal, have produced a stability of income that is one of the 
C & O’s most striking assets. 


THE FUTURE 


Reconversion to peacetime activities will obviously not 
present the major problem to the railroads that it will to 
many industries engaged in the manufacture of war equip- 
ment. Although in wartime our traffic load is stepped up and 
our problems are complicated by many extraordinary fac- 
tors, the fact remains that transportation is our product in 
peace as well as in war. And moving heavy bulk freight in 
volume is the major part of our business. 


If the post-war American economy bears a recognizable 
resemblance to the economy in which the Chesapeake & 
Ohio has developed and grown strong, we believe the stock- 
holders are amply justified in having confidence and opti- 
mism in the future of the C & O. 


1943 
At a Glance 


1943 
209 


1942 = 1941 


Operating Revenues. 182 150 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

Operating Expenses.. 115 95 80 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

Operating Ratio 

Net Operating 
Revenue 2 86 


55.2% 52.5% 53.4% 


(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

Net Income 31 33 45 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

Dividends 27 27 27 
(MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 

Revenue Ton Miles... 
(MILLIONS) 


Revenue Per Ton 
Mile 


27,548 25,556 22,550 


received from others. 
Interest on Funded Debt. 
Other Interest 


4,071,803 
7,296,452 
51,639 


695,545-I 
196,485-D 


463,929-D (MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


12,016.901 
$115.924,794 


Depreciation, amortization, and retirements 16,390,657 
$136,165,339 


Net Income before federal income and 
excess profits taxes 
Federal income and excess profits taxes. 


Net Income 


$ 80,302,371 
48,943,691 
$ 31,358,680 


$ 72,407,092 
39,253,655 
$ 33,153,437 


Disposition of the Net Income was as follows: 

Appropriations for Sinking and Other 
Reserve Funds 

Dividends paid on Preference Stock Series A 

Dividends paid on Common Stock. 

Balance remaining for other corporate 
purposes 


506,548 $ 
457,581 
26,800,739 


512,086 $ 

610,055 
26,800,739 
3,593,812 5,230,557 


The above are summary excerpts from our 


4,373,756-I 
$20,240,545-1 
$ 7,895,279-I 
9,690,036-I 
$ 1,794,757-D 


152,474-D 


Earnings Per 
Common Share 
(DOLLARS) 

Taxes Per 
Common Share 
(DOLLARS) 

Dividends Per 
Common Share 
(DOLLARS) 

Times Fixed 
Charges Earned .... 


5,538-D 


1,636,745-D 


current Annual Report and are published only for the information of stockholders. Any 


steckholder failing to receive a copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 
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The Government’s Biggest Lender 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 


of the loan. The manufacturer has so 
strengthened his financial position that 
the financing is now being taken care of 
by the banks. 

“The greatest satisfaction that comes 
tothe RFC is to see an industry with its 
financial structure rehabilitated return 
to its banking connections for its needs. 
It is then that a job has been well done 
and the RFC justifies its place in the 
economic structure of the nation. 

Our files will reveal many instances 
where business enterprises obtained as- 
sistance from the RFC, with or without 
bank participations and whose require- 
ments today are being taken care of 
entirely by their banking connections. 
The question, “ Will your bank partici- 
pate?” is asked in every application. 
We are particularly anxious to have our 
loans made through banks on a deferred 
participation basis. By this method, the 
funds of the banks are used and no gov- 
ernment funds are necessary unless and 
until the RFC is required upon five days 
notice to purchase the agreed percent- 
age, which may be up to 90 per cent of 
the principal amount of the loan. 


Many banking institutions have found 
it possible substantially to increase their 
earnings through our deferred partici- 
pation plan on which the charge for the 
purchase of a fixed percentage upon five 
days notice ranges from 1% per cent to 
1 per cent. 

A situation that Will present another 
challenge to the bankers is the financing 
of war contract termination claims, the 
costs of reconversion and the expense 
incident to a return to the production of 
civilian goods immediately following 
the end of the war. Our foremost task, 
however, is still to win the war with 
Germany and Japan. We do not know 
how long this war is going to last, what 
it is going to cost in human lives and 
wealth, or what the ultimate sacrifices 
may be. There is only one definitely 
known fact about this war and that is 
that we are going to win it. There can be 
no other conclusion, no thought of any 
other conclusion, in the minds of any of 
us. But the mere statement that we are 
going to win this war, that we cannot 
lose this war, does not make it an ac- 
complished fact. We must not relax one 
moment in our efforts for the journey to 
Berlin and Tokyo is hard and costly, 
and full of setbacks and sorrows. 

But wars do end and there will again 
be a return to peace. History reveals 
Wars often end quite suddenly once the 
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disintegration of the losing side begins. 
We must start now, therefore, to pre- 
pare for the return of peace. We are 
hearing a great deal about “winning the 
peace.” It is a phrase that is used in 
almost every public utterance when the 
potential problems of the post-war era 
are discussed. It is uppermost in the 
minds of all the peoples of the world. 


Waar most of the people believe to be 
“winning the peace” is a period of eco- 


nomic stability with employment and 
economic security, and with the hope 
that some arrangement will be entered 
upon between nations which will pre- 
vent another holocaust breaking upon 
mankind in another generation or two. 


The problem of demobilizing our 
armed forces, the liquidation of 
war materials and war loans, and 
at the same time maintaining eco- 
nomic stability, presents a chal- 
lenge to government, to industry 
and to our financial institutions. 


Statement of Condition 


At the Close of Business April 13, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


U. S. Government Securities 


$23,203,767.46 
71,485,645.49 


State, County and Municipal 


Securities 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 


Other Securities 
Overdrafts 


12,077,992.07 
215,250.00 
12.00 
3,842.07 


Bank Vault, Furniture and 


Fixtures 


229,646.18 


Customers Liability Account— 


Letters of Credit Issued 
Cash and Due from Banks 


433,956.92 
39,443,052.84 


$147,093,165.03 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock— 


Surplus and Undivided 
Profits 

Reserve for Taxes and 
Other Expenses 

Liabili 
Credit Guaranteed 


6,264,325.76 


11,264,325.76 
387,977.06 


Account—Letters of 


433,956.92 
135,006,905.29 


$147,093,165.03 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 
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Ask Third National 
About Tennessee 


Good reasons—and many of them—are prompting more 
_and more industrialists to consider Tennessee for post-war 


plant location. 


When your customers ask you about Tennessee, you are 
‘cordially invited to check in with Third National of Nash- 
ville. Direct relationships with virtually every line of 
Tennessee business and industry place Third National in a 
position to answer concrete questions promptly—and 


accurately. 


NATIONAL BANK 


TENNESSEE 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


An Intimate, 
Personalized 
Correspondent 
Bank Service 


Based on a Policy 
of Cooperation 
—Not Competition 


Under the direction of officials 


~ with years of service in this field, 


assuring a knowledge of require- 
ments and valuable assistance. 


Main Office: 37 Broad Street 


Member: New York Clearing House 
Association, Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


EVERY 
FORM OF 
BANK FORM 


How many forms do you use in 
your bank operations? We stock 
or supply nearly 500 standard 
bank forms. We shall be pleased 
to submit samples or prices of 
any item you require. Write us 
today outlining your needs or 
send a specimen of the form 
you may now be using. Thirty 
years’ service to banks—satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Write for samples and quotations 


Small Town 


FLOYD R. SIMPSON 


Dr. SIMPSON is assistant professor of 
economics at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


‘ANY bankers in small towns and a 
agricultural communities are to- 
day taking some satisfaction from © 

the relatively huge rise in their deposits 
over the period of the past few years, 

While this is fully justifiable, at the 
same time the source of these new de- 
posits needs to be analyzed relative to 
their permanency in the community in 
the post-war period. Because of their 
source, many banks will find some of 
these new deposits are not likely to be 
available as a permanent part of their 
investable funds. 

The huge increase in overall deposit 
expansion and the rise in prices generally 
means that larger sums of money and 
checking account funds will probably be 
a permanent part of the post-war pic- 
ture in all towns. But upon closer analy- 
sis, many small community bankers will 
find there is only slight hope that all of 
the new deposits will remain with them. 
Reference is made to the substantial de- 
posit rise which many small town banks 
have experienced because of funds sent 
home by those in the region who have 
gone to defense cen ‘ers or into the armed 
forces. 


Deposrrs of this type were not created 
in the community—that is, they do not 
represent goods and services produced 
and sold from the area. These deposits 
were earned elsewhere and are being 
sent home by depositors who may never 
come back to live and who will sooner or 
later transfer such funds to their new lo- 
cation. 

And in the case of others who will 
come back, the funds represent savings 
which they hope to spend when the war 
is over for things they will need. A large 
part of these things will be produced in 
larger centers and as payments are 
made, deposits will be transferred to 
those centers. To the extent that funds 
earned elsewhere are merely “resting” 
in the home town banks and will be 
spent on goods and services produced 
elsewhere, the home town banker can- 
not properly call them a permanent part 
of his funds available in the community 
for investment. 

On a moment’s analysis the above 
situation will be seen to be different 
from that existing where deposits flow 
into an area because the goods produced 
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Bank Deposits 


in the area are sold to larger centers 
which send back checks in payment. 
People in the community receiving such 
checks pay them out for the services 
of the community which were necessary 
joproduce such goods. The recipients in 
tum spend some of these deposits at 
home and some for goods coming from 
the larger centers. 

This trade movement can go on per- 
manently as long as the community has 
something to send out in return for what 
it buys elsewhere, and the average 
bank deposits will not be reduced be- 
cause of such transactions. Funds sent 
home from war centers by local men and 
women working in war industries did 
not arise because of any goods pro- 
duced in the local area. These funds sub- 
sequently spent for goods produced out- 
side the community cannot find their 
way back. 


Cuzarty the only way such new funds 
could return to the deposit picture is for 
the community to send out an equiva- 
lent amount of goods which must be 
paid for by outside purchasers. 

For example, the writer knows of one 
enterprising small town bank in a tim- 
bering-farming community of a rela- 
tively stable population of 700, which 
has had its deposits rise from about 
$100,000 in 1936, to a present high of 
over $300,000. Of this amount, nearly 
$150,000 of the increase has taken place 
since June 1942. While the exact amount 
of the new deposits from various sources 
was not revealed to me, it is obvious 
upon questioning that no inconsiderable 
portion of these new deposits is coming 
from local people working in distant war 
plants, on the Alaskan highway, and in 
the armed services. 

In fairness to themselves, the small 
town bankers should analyze their own 
growing deposit sources to find out at 
east in part whether the deposits repre- 
sent net new income producing possibil- 
ities of their community or whether 
some of such deposits only represent a 
temporary rise. In the latter case, de- 
posits may again fall to more “normal” 
levels after the war. The result of such 
analysis may have some effect on invest- 
ment policy and will provide logical 
tason why deposits may fall after the 
Wat without in any way raising doubts 
4sto the soundness of basic conditions in 
the community. 


POST PAR PROFITS 


tll AFFECTED BW 


Basic Advantages 
To Plant Locations 
In Tennessee 


* An unsurpassed variety of 
major industrial minerals and 
agricultural products. 


* Hop coal reserves making 
possible economical steam-power 
generation. 


* An inexhaustible supply of 
industrially suitable water. 


* Inland waterway system of 
three great rivers for low-cost 
transportation to Midwest, Gulf, 
and World ports. 


* Central location permitting 
24-hour delivery to more than 
51% of the Nation’s popula- 
tion. 


* Excellent railway, highway, 
and airline transportation, 


Cooperative skilled semi- 
skilled native-born labo: 


+ Opportunity for low-cost as- 
semblage of raw materials or 
manufactured parts. 


+ Uncongested plant sites near 
basic materials, river and rail 
terminals. 


+ Ideal living conditions for 
both employer and employee. 


+ Sound State tax structure. No 
personal earnings or sales taxes. 


+ State and municipal govern- 
ments friendly to industry. 


TRANS PORTATIONCOSTS 


from PRENTICE COOPER 
GOVERNOR TENNESSEE 


merchandising demands short 
hauls and quick deliveries between buyer 
and seller. Long-haul transportation charges 
cannot be added to selling costs and meet 
postwar competition. 


Factories, assembly plants, or distribution 
branches in Tennessee will be strategically 
located to serve more than 51% of the entire 
population of the Nation (within 500 miles of 
Tennessee) with low transportation costs and 
24-hour delivery by rail, truck, or plane. 


Low-cost transportation is only one of the 
many advantages to locations in Tennessee. 
Read the other basie advantages listed. 


Manufacturers interested in meeting chang- 
ing conditions, population shifts, and postwar 
competition should investigate Tennessee 
now. 


Write for specific information and surveys 
relating to your particular requirements. Ask 
for illustrated book: ‘“Tennessee—Land of 
Industrial Advantages.” 


Governor’s Industrial Council, Department of Conservation 


727 State Office Bldg. 


THE FIRST PUBLIC POWER STATE 


Nashville, (3) Tenn. 
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- The Elements of Banking 
VL. TRANSIT METHODS 


The sixth lesson in bank operations 
ts taken from the A. I. B. textbook, 
“‘ Fundamentals of Banking.” 


HE clearing principle applies in 
transit work as it does in local 
clearing. The difference in its applica- 


tion is due to the fact that the clear- 
ings department collects cash items 
in the local area, while the transit 
department collects cash items out- 
side the local area. .. . 

Rules and customs in the collection 
of cash items have been developed by 


IN ARIZONA... 


courageous Conquistador, Don Francisco de Coronado, 
while searching vainly for the Seven Cities of Cibola in 1540, 
pioneered Arizona’s great mining industry. The Seven Cities 
proved a myth, but the precious metals in Arizona’s hills were 
the real thing! 


Between 1877 and 1939 Arizona produced over $3 billion 
worth of gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc and other metals. 
Production figures for 1940-42 are a military secret, but the 
1943 figure alone totaled over $120,500,000. Not without 
reason is Arizona known as the “Copper State.” Its vast mines 
have already yielded 40% of the nation’s copper, and 25% 
of the world’s supply. 


banks and are so standardized that 
they are now practically uniform in 
all parts of the country. The Federal 
Reserve banks also have rules govern- 
ing their handling of items, and this 
has increased the tendency toward 
nationwide uniformity since the 
greater number of check collections in 
transit work are effected through the 
facilities of the Federal Reserve 
System. ... 

The general rule is that... 
transit department should follow the 
most direct routing consistent with the 
volume of items. ... If .. . direct 
routing would not be  economi- 
cal and amount involved is not 
excessive, deviation . . . might be 
justified... . 

There are four main channels 
through which the transit depart- 
ment of a bank collects items: (1) 
The Federal Reserve bank of the 
district and its branches; (2) other 
Federal Reserve banks and their 
branches, by sending items direct to 
these other banks and branches; (3) 
correspondent banks; and (4) direct 
collection from the banks on which 
the items are drawn. 

One of the service banking func- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System 
is that of providing cash collection 
services for its members. This nation- 
wide system of exchanging checks and 
settling balances is used by thousands 
of member banks daily. It provides an 
extensive, economical, and conven- 
ient way of collecting checks for large 
and small banks alike. . . . 


Reserve System Par 
Collection 

In 1916 the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem established a method of collection 
without charge for all its member 
banks and for any non-member banks 


that cared to qualify and join in the 
arrangement. This is called the par 
. collection system. It provides that a 
check drawn on any member bank or 
on any non-member clearing bank 
and presented through a Federal Re- 
serve bank must be paid at the face 
amount, without any deduction for 
postage, handling, or incidental costs 
—in other words, without an ex- 
change charge. . 

The result of this arrangement is 
that the banks cooperate in par col- 
lection, and each bank has the same 
privileges as all other banks. . 


Other industries — both large and small — will find Arizona’s 

tremendous natural resources, its ideal climate, and consist- 
ently good labor conditions worthy of serious con- 
sideration in their post-war plans. 


PROGRESSING WITH ARIZONA 


79 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES IN ARIZONA 


MEMBER OF FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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Regulation J of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
provides . . . that each Federal Re- 
serve bank may promulgate rules 
governing the details of its check 
clearing and collection operations. 
These rules must be consistent with 
the general provisions of Regulation 
J and are binding upon any member 
bank or non-member clearing bank 
that sends checks to any Federal Re- 
serve bank for collection. 

Through the facilities of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks... various 
check collection arrangements have 
been developed to meet particular 
needs. For example, in some counties 
containing a number of industrial 
towns, notably along the eastern sea- 
board, special arrangements fre- 
quently referred to as county clearing 
systems are in effect. Where two or 
more counties are included in the 
arrangement, the term group clearing 
is used... . 

A bank wishing to collect items 
under a special arrangement sends 
them direct to the drawee bank in the 
area, at the same time forwarding to 
the Federal Reserve bank a mem- 
orandum of these sendings. On the 
following day the Federal Reserve 
bank deducts the amount of the items 
from the reserve balance of the drawee 
bank and credits the amount to the 
account of the bank that sent the 


Correspondent Bank 
Relationships 


Banks find it desirable to carry bal- 
ances with banks in other cities be- 
cause of the requests of their cus- 
tomers for drafts payable in those 
financial centers, because of the vol- 
ume of collection items sent to those 
cities, or for other reasons. Corre- 
spondent bank relationships . . . re- 
sult in the development of many 
reciprocal services besides the collec- 
tion of items. .. . 

In many cases these correspondent 
arrangements are reciprocal; that is, 
the large bank carries accounts with 
its correspondent banks, and they in 
turn carry accounts with the large 


Non-Par Points 


While by far the greater portion of 
daily transit items, both in number 
and in amount, can be handled 
through the Federal Reserve System 
on a par collection basis or through 
correspondent banks on a similar 
basis, there are many small state 
banks in the country that are not 
members of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and do not consent to the par 


collection arrangement. The collec- 
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tion of items drawn on such banks is 
always a problem for the transit de- 
partment, particularly in view of the 
cost involved because of deductions 
for exchange charges. . 


National Numerical System 


Gradually, various systems for 
identifying transit items by the use of 
numbers instead of bank names were 

«developed by banks... . 

. . Recognizing the need for a 
uniform system of identification, the 
American Bankers Association worked 
out the details of a plan for number- 
ing all the banks in the country so 


that each bank would have a definite 
transit number to indicate its name 
and location. This plan is known as 
the national numerical system, or nu- 
merical transit system. . . . To iden- 
tify banks located outside the larger 
cities, the number of the state is 
followed by a hyphen and then the 
number assigned to the bank. . 

These numerical identifications are 
convenient and time-saving in the 
preparation of transit letters. . . 
A bank today has its transit number 
printed below or beside the bank 
name on all forms in external use, 
including checks. . 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
London: 11 Birchin Lane, E. C. 3; Bush House, W. C. 2 
Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1944 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 


Due from Banksand Bankers . . . . $8 519,379,622.74 


U. S. Government Obligations . ..... +  1,965,799,931.81 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . he oe 675,241,256.40 
Public Securities . ee 3 68,622,167.98 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 7,800,000.00 
Other Securitiesand Obligations . 15,229,273.86 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . 2,556,960.32 
Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . . e 7,880,235.63 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ° 1,682,339.44 
103,770,977.23 


Total Resources. . . 


LIABILITIES 


$3,275,179,670.31 


Capltel ec 


Undivided Profits ..... . 34,264,976.86 
Total Capital Funds. . . . $ 294,264,976.86 


Deposits ° $2,9 1 4,354,698. 56 
Treasurer's 4 Checks Outstanding 25,824,627.82 


Federal Funds Purchased 


2,940,179,326.38 
af 18,300,000.00 
$ 5,859,345.22 


Held for Investment ... . 3,302,384.90 
$ 2,556,960.32 
Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills .. . 92,379.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . 152,550.00 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1944 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches and Net Difference in 
Balances between Various Of- 
fices Due to Different Statement 
Dates of Foreign Branches . . 1,075,812.78 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for Ex- 


22,435,367.07 
Total Liabilities . . . . $3,275,179,670.31 


Securities carried at $757,566,916.11 in the above Statement a ledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as sequived by low, and for for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English Branches as of 
March 26, 1944, French Branches as of October 31, 1942, and Belgian Branch as 
of October 31, 1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Earnings of Bank Employees 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


amounts were included, but the great 
variety of provisions governing bonus 
payments makes any systematic tabu- 
lation virtually impossible. 


REA DIFFERENCES: 
Earnings of S 18,657 tellers 
Tellers 


included in this survey 
averaged 92.5 cents per hour in straight- 
time earnings during a representative 
payroll period in the Spring or Summer 
of 1943 (Table 1). The lowest average 


for any city was 50.2 cents and the high- 
est was $1.151. The earnings of individ- 
ual tellers would, of course, tend to 
show an even greater spread. 

The earnings of tellers, like those of 
workers in many other industries, tend 
to be higher in the larger centers. For 
the country as a whole, they range from 
84.8 cents in places with less than 50,000 
population to 94.2 cents in cities with 
250,000 or more inhabitants, in which 
roughly 70 per cent were employed. 


Profit by CENTRAL NATIONAL’S 


‘‘on the Ground’’ contacts 


The population of the United States has 
4 doubled since this bank began its growth 


in the Great Lakes industrial area. 


Our officers are intimately acquainted with the 
financial needs of this region embracing manufac- 
turing, construction, transportation, mining and 

other industries. We are familiar with the problems 
' to be met and the “know how” of successfully deal- 
ing with them. 

The benefit of our wide experience can be effec- 
tively placed at your disposal in your own location, 
on very short notice. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


of Cleveland 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


The average of 93.6 cents for the 
15,200 tellers employed in northern 
banks exceeds the corresponding figure 
for southern institutions (87.9 cents) 
by less than six cents per hour. This 
comparison should not be interpreted as 
necessarily precise, however, since the 
areas studied may not be equally rep- 
resentative of the North and South. 

Earnings of women: Almost two-fifths 
of the tellers included in this study were 
women, and their average straight-time 
earnings amounted to 71.3 cents per 
hour. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the 34-cent difference between 
this average and that for men ($1.053) 
cannot be interpreted as an accurate 
index of wage policies with respect to 
sex differentials. In the first place, 
there has been a comparatively recent 
and widespread substitution of women 
for men in bank jobs. As a result, the 
average length of service among women 
is probably well below that for men. 
Since the wage scales of many banks pro- 
vide for periodic salary increases based 
on length of service, there is a tendency 
for the women to be concentrated in the 
lower brackets. Unfortunately, there are 
no comparable data on length of service 
available as a result of this survey, and 
it is impossible to make any adequate 
estimate of the importance of this fac- 
tor. 

A number of the Bureau’s representa- 
tives have also reported that male tell- 
ers, because of their relatively longer 
experience, are frequently assigned to 
cages with the heaviest volume of busi- 
ness or wait on customers for a longer 
proportion of the working day than do 
the women. These differences in duties 
may well be reflected in the earnings of 
men and women although they do not 
appear sufficiently important to warrant 
the use of separate job classifications 
in compiling the data. 

It is interesting to note that the 
North-South differences in earnings are 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


In one of England’s underground war fac- 
tories, women workers take time out for tea 
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you can have blanket quietness 


in your posting room without 


remodeling 


Designed by a bank official with 25 years’ experience in posting 
rocedure, the Acoustor Cabinet fits over any make of posting, 
Eitting, or adding machine and absorbs noises at their source. 
Literally, 10 feet away you cannot hear the noise from a machine 
equipped with an Acoustor Cabinet. 


Built-in fluorescent lighting illuminates the entire working area 
without glare and all vibration of working trays is eliminated. Each 
cabinet serves as a semi-private office, reducing operator-fatigue and 
increasing efficiency of the entire department. Whether you have 
one machine or several, you will obtain more figures accurately posted 
each day. 


In recent years, we have placed cabinets in many banks, rail- 
roads, insurance companies, commercial and industrial offices. In 
our files, we have many enthusiastic testimonials from users. Copies 
will be furnished upon request. For complete information, address 
your inquiry to: 


@ Standard finish is office green . . . fits any 
standard type of posting, billing, or adding 
machine .. . no alterations—placed in position 
easily and quickly. 


extra space needed 
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650 MARSHALL ST. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 
Banku 


DEPOSITS OVER 
$550,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 
SAN FRANCISCO & 
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of the Union Pacific and 

Central Pacific were joined 
at Salt Lake City, May 10, 1869, 
completing our first transcon- 
tinental railroad. 


| historic railroad lines 


Four years before this epoch- 
making event, Millers National 
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DIRECTORS 


PAUL BEER, 
Pres., Flynn Dairy Co. 
DR.O. J. FAY, 
Surgeon 
J. G. GAMBLE, 
Attorney 
J. W. HOWELL, —~ 
Pres., Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co, ~~ 
F. W. HUBBELL, 
Pres., Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa 
J. W. HUBBELL 
Pres., F. M. Hubbell Son & Co., Inc. 
B. F. KAUFFMAN, President 
ERIK LINDHARDT, 
Pres., National By-Products, Inc. 
E. T. MEREDITH, JR.,* 
Vice Pres., Meredith Publishing Co, 
SHIRLEY PERCIVAL, 
Pres., Green Colonial Furnace Co. 
S. C. PIDGEON, Vice President 
RUSSELL REEL, Pres., Yellow Cab Co. 
R. R. ROLLINS,* Vice President 
JOHN SHULER, Pres., Shuler Coal Co. 
* On duty with U.S. Navy 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
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roughly the same for men and women. 
The relationship between earnings and 
size of city is clearly discernible in the 
case of men, and, for women, is appar- 
ent though less marked. 

Differences in type of work: Note tell- 
ers constituted about a seventh of the 
18,657 studied, and their straight-time 
earnings of $1.02u an hour were nearly 
10 cents above the general average. The 
766 women employed as note tellers 
earned 76.1 cents an hour, or about five 
cents more than the general average for 
women (Table 2). 

The apparent difference of about five 
cents an hour between the average for 
all-around tellers and that for paying 
and receiving tellers probably requires 
some further clarification. Specializa- 
tion is, of course, essentially a character- 
istic of the larger institutions, and it 
seems reasonable to assume that dis- 
proportionate numbers of the all-around 
tellers are employed in smaller banks. 
While separate tabulations are not 
available in this case, many of the 
Bureau’s studies of other industries in- 
dicate that the rates in small establish- 
ments tend to be below those paid by 
larger firms for comparable work. If 
these assumptions are correct, this dif- 
ferential of about five cents an hour is 
clearly the result of factors other than 
mere differences in duties and presum- 
ably tends to understate the actual 
differences in rates. 

Another point to be considered in this 
same connection is the fact that the 
average for all-around tellers is affected 
to a greater degree by the relatively 
lower earnings of women than are the 
other two groups; nearly half the all- 
around tellers found were women while 
the corresponding proportions for note 
and paying and receiving tellers were a 
third or below. 


Earnings of HE records of 
approximately 


Clerical Workers 10,000 women dis- 


tributed among seven of the more im- 
portant clerical jobs were analyzed in 
connection with the present study. This 
part of the summary is limited to 116 
areas and about 1,100 banks; facilities 
for tabulating the remainder of the 
data were not available. 

The largest group studied was made 
up of stenographers who earned a 
straight-time average of 79.8 cents per 
hour (Table 3). The difference of about 
five cents an hour between the averages 
for northern and southern cities is 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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War Bond Warning! 


IMPORTANT 


Banks should buy Securities Forgery Insurance Protection if they expect to guarantee signatures on 


*“WAR BONDS” 


Since the Federal Reserve Bank will not cash “WAR BONDS” until the signature of the owner is guaranteed, 
Banks are being called upon to act as certifying officers, thus making them liable in event of loss by forgery. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO CERTIFYING OFFICERS 
(Copied from a U. S. War Savings Bond) 


“Certifying officers should require positive identifica- 
tion of the person executing the request for payment, 
and will be held fully responsible therefor.” 


Your guarantee of such signature is absolute and, should it develop that the signature so guaranteed is a forgery, or made without the author- 


ity of the person whose signature it purports to be, then you are responsible to the Federal Reserve Bank, which in turn is responsible to the 
true owner of the Bond. 


The hazards in connection with such a transaction would seem to be greater than those in connection with the normal guaranteeing and wit- 
nessing of signatures by a Bank. In every day transactions, a Bank customarily guarantees signatures only for its own customers or for local 
brokers. Many of the WAR BONDS are held by persons who are not customers of any bank. Yet your Bank may feel it to be a patriotic duty to 
assist those who have purchased WAR BONDS fo secure the cash value of such bonds when it is needed for other purposes. 


Banks may relieve themselves of this responsibility by purchasing “Securities Forgery Insurance Coverage” at the rates noted below: 


Securities Bond Form No. 3 Insuring Clause “*C”’ 


AMOUNT 1-YEAR PREMIUM 3-YEAR PREMIUM 


$5,000 (minimum) $20.00 $51.00 
7,500 30.00 76.50 
10,000 40.00 102.00 


25,000 100.00 255.00 
Each add'l. 1,000 4.00 10.20 
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of New York 


THe Fipeuty and Casuatty Company of New York 


80 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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your clean 
windows.. 


T often the difference in cost be- 
tween a flimsy letterhead and strong, 
brilliant-white, crisp-feeling, all-rag An- 
niversary Bond is no more than the 
cost of soap to keep your plant’s win- 
dows clean! 


Your letters, like your product, are the 
real “windows” through which the 
world sees your business. 


You spend dollars on what you write — 
but for only %¢ more, you can make 
those careful thoughts sparkle. Because 
chlorine (bleaching agent) has gone to 
war, papers made from anything but 
100% rags are losing color and bright- 
ness. (Have you looked at yowr letter- 
head lately?) The “feel” of all-rag 
Anniversary Bond is superior, too...the 
strong fibres of the cotton cuttings from 
which it is made weld themselves into a 
paper of strength and character, with 
outstanding opaqueness in any weight. 
Mail the coupon — see for yourself! 
Fox RIvER PAPER CORPORATION 
401 South Appleton Street, Appleton, Wis. 


FREE Comparisen Kit 
Visual proof, with sam- 

ples, that all-rag An- 

: niversary Bond is the & 

paper for you to sign— & 

printed, lithographed or 5 

engraved. Please request 

on business letterhead g 

and give name of printer. - 
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roughly the same as that for women em- 
ployed as tellers. The average earnings 
of stenographers were the highest of 
any of the groups studied. 

Clerk-typists, the next largest group, 
earned an average of 58.4 cents an hour 
and, as a whole, had the lowest salaries 
except for those of general clerks. The 
North-South difference for these work- 
ers was very small—only one and a third 
cents an hour, but these averages are 
necessarily subject to some limitations 
because of the small numbers of work- 
ers found in certain cases. 

With few exceptions, the earnings of 
these several groups of workers follow 
the same general patterns of differences; 
the averages for the larger cities are 
above those for the smaller places and 
the northern rates are generally higher 
than those in the South. 

There are certain cases, however, in 
which the North-South relationships 
for cities of 250,000 and over are re- 
versed. The averages for bookkeeping- 
machine operators, file clerks, and clerk- 
typists in the large cities are illustrative. 
This variation from the usual pattern 
is in part a result of the fact that the 
larger cities in this size group are some- 
what over-represented in the South. 
This is especially important in view of 
the relatively small numbers of some 
types of workers found in the southern 
banks studied; it is obvious that the 
data from one or two large cities could, 
in this case, exercise an important influ- 
ence on the over-all average. Con- 
versely, the large northern cities studied 
do not include a number of important 
centers, notably New York, which, be- 
cause of the volume of employment and, 
presumably, comparatively high wage 
levels, would tend to raise the northern 
averages appreciably. 

It is anticipated that the study now 
in progress, which will include a much 
larger number of cities, will overcome 
some of these minor limitations. 


The Tarawa airfield is now a base for 
American planes 
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NICKEL RATE ROAD 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 


SUMMARY OF 1943 OPERATIONS: 


OPPING the 54% increase in freight traffic that 

1942 showed over 1941, the Nickel Plate Road added 
a further gain in 1943 of 1142% over the previous all- 
time high of 1942. Passenger miles, too, reached an 
all-time high with an increase of 56% over 1942, due 
to the increased travel by members of the armed forces 
and civilians. 

To handle this greatly enlarged volume of traffic, 
maximum use was made of the road’s rolling stock. 
Average loadings per car and average length of haul 
rose to new highs. In effecting this efficient and econom- 
ical use of space the Nickel Plate was aided greatly by 
the wholehearted cooperation of its shippers. 


OPERATING REVENUES AND EXPENSES. For the first 
time in the railroad’s history operating revenues ex- 
ceeded $100,000,000. The total of $100,093,565 repre- 
sents an increase of 12.79% over the previous year’s 
total of $88,742,412, the peak figure up to that time. 
Operating expenses were 17.46% over those of 1942, 
and the operating ratio rose from 52.37% to 54.53%. 


TAXES amounted to $26,564,020, an increase of more 
than 16% over 1942, the previous all-time high. In the 
past ten years taxes have increased over sixteen-fold 
while operating revenues have increased only three-fold 
—in fact, in 1943 taxes came close to being as large as 
the total operating revenues of ten years ago. 


NET INCOME for the year amounted to $9,188,026 as 


SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 


1943 

Our income came from the following sources: 
Revenues from hauling coal and coke 

Revenues from hauling other freight........87,022,207.39 
Revenues from carrying passengers. 3,391,892.00 
Other transportation revenues 1,726,573.90 
Dividends from stocks 1,193,924.60 
Other income from non-railroad operations 516,625.06 


We disposed of our income as follows: 


Materials, supplies and  12,656,797.03 
Railway tax accruals other than Federal 
income and excess profits taxes............ slide 4,064,020.19 
Payments to contractors, associations, 
other companies and individuals for 
SErvices ANd EXPENSES 
Rent for equipment of others used by us, 
less amounts received from others... 
Rentals and expenses paid for facilities 
used jointly with others, less amounts 
Teceived from Others 
Interest on Funded 
,682.31 89,631.46 
Depreciation, amortization and retirements 4,909,687.29 3,192,951.82 


Total $ 70,116,089.40 $62,468,578.59 
Net income before Federal income and 


1942 


77,201,019.36 
2,042,605.52 
1,504,495.77 
1,087,059.30 
401,893.88 


$90,231,365.68 


$29,493,488.78 
10,634,851.35 


8,755,330.32 


3,072,117.67 
5,100,310.34 


2,949,584.79 
5,688,495.95 


977,814.45 923,420.20 
5,740,823.92 


$ 7,994,291.85 $ 
9,821,188.03-I 
1,349,286.48-I 


$11,572,749.24-I 


$ 4,249,073.02-I 
2,021,945.68-I 


1,716,735.47-I 
$ 7,647,510.81-I 


compared with $8,690,571 for 1942 — an increase of 
5.72%. About half of this increase was due to reduction 
in interest charges. 


DEBT REDUCTION. A substantial part of the net income 
was used to carry forward the debt reduction program 
that has been pursued for several years, and which the 
directors intend to continue until the Nickel Plate’s 
credit has been re-established. This goal has not yet 
been reached. During 1943 debt was cut by $5,409,227, 
thus bringing total debt down below $125,000,000, as 
compared with more than $160,000,000 of debt out- 
standing six years ago. Earliest maturities now consist 
of a bank loan of $2,000,000 due in 1944, and approxi- 
mately $15,000,000 of mortgage bonds due in 1947 which 
cannot be extended. 


CURRENT ACTIVITIES. The heavy increase in business 
over the past three years has necessarily required a 
larger number of employees on the railroad. More than 
42% of the present employees have come into service 
during this period to handle the increased volume of 
business and to replace those who have entered the 
armed services or gone to work in war industries. This 
placed upon the supervisory staff an extraordinary 
burden of training, educating and supervising these 
new and inexperienced employees, as well as those 
promoted to more responsible positions. The super- 
visory officers, aided by our more experienced employees 
all along the line, have successfully overcome the many 
difficulties encountered. The drafting of men for the 
armed services continues, and in view of 
the increasing difficulty of finding avail- 
able replacements, the railroad is con- 
fronted with a manpower shortage. Every 
effort is being made to find ways and 
means of relieving this critical situation. 

During 1943 the employees of the rail- 
road continued to exercise tireless activity 
to keep locomotives, cars and coaches roll- 
ing at peak loads and with high efficiency. 


THE FUTURE. The officers and directors of 
the company are proud of all the members 
of the organization, and particularly of 
the 2,433 who are scattered over the four 
quarters of the globe in the armed forces 
of the United States. They wish to pay an 
especial tribute to those who have given 
their lives during the year for their 
country. 

In preparation for the postwar period 
the officers during the year have been 
studying the problems of postwar read- 
justment and competition with particular 


Increase or 
Decrease 


41,399.88-D 


222,078.13-I 
106,865.30-I 
114,731.18-I 


308,689.87-L 


122,532.88-I 
588,185.61-D 
54,394.25-1 


153,725.60—D 
83,949.15-D 


reference to retaining in peace the bene- 
fits of various improvements in operating 
efficiency developed under the stress of 
the war need. 

The major objective of the company for 
1944 continues to be the maximum con- 
tribution to victory. 


excess profits tax 
Federal income and excess profits taxes... 
Net income 


$ 31,688,025.52 
22,500,000.00 


$ 9,188,025.52 

Disposition of the Net Income was as follows: 

Appropriations for Sinking and Other 
serve Fun 3 


Balance remaining for other corporate 


$27,762,787.09 
19,072,215.76 


$ 8,690,571.33 $ 


$ 3,925,238.43-I 
3,427,784.24-1 


497,454.19-I 


98,852.50 $ 98,133.70 $ 718.80-I 


$ 9,089,173.02 $ 8,592,437.63 $ 496,735.39-I 


The above are summary excerpts from our current Annual Report and blished onl i i ) 
stockholder failing to receive a copy of the Report will be furn 


ished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 
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Black Market Billions 


As long as violation of price ceilings 
is widespread, our cost of living is in 
danger, for paying 70 cents for an article 
marked at 60 makes mockery of the 
official cost-of-living figures. Americans 
caught between rising prices and rising 
taxes are concerned with the actual cost 
of food and clothing, not with a store- 
keeper’s records. 

And always, billions of idle dollars 
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BANCO DE CREDITO 
DEL PERU 


HEAD OFFICE: LIMA 


S/.14,000,000.00 
Reserves S/.18,082,796.60 


Consult us for Prompt and Reliable 
Information about Peru 


Through our 35 Branches situated in the most im- 
portant commercial centres, and our Agents in 
all other towns in the Republic, we are in close 
touch with every phase of economic activity in Peru, 
and thus are well equipped to render helpful service 


to all American institutions interested in Peru. 


Established in 1889 
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lying around in currency are as danger- 
ous as dynamite. There’s the threat of 
a sudden onrush of spending, of a blow- 
off in prices. It’s much easier to spend 
cash in hand than money invested in War 
Bonds or on deposit in a bank. No one 
can control hidden, unreported hoards. 

Until now, the Government’s policy 
has been to keep silent and hope the 
situation would improve by itself. Until 


now, our attitude has been to look the 
other way when we saw our friends and 
acquaintances eluding a law or two. But 
the scandal has reached the point where 
action is imperative. Neither the au- 
thorities nor the public can avoid the 
issue any longer. 

Stricter administration of the tax 
laws is coming, Treasury officials dis- 
close. As one spokesman put it bluntly, 
‘we'll get some of the fish slipping out 
of the net.” Investigators will go after 
the small business man especially, for 
there are major leaks among them. 
Large corporations can’t get away with 
much because their books are under 
constant scrutiny. 

Bank tellers also may be asked to 
check every unusual demand for a big 
bill. Another plan is to call in all big 
bills, replace them with new designs and 
set a time limit on exchanges. This 
worked in 1933. 

All of us can help end this scandal. 
We can refuse to pass over “bonuses” 
for nonexistent wrappings of goods, or 
for special delivery charges, or some 
other fragile excuse. We can at least 
insist on paying bills with a check in- 
stead of with cash. If we must for some 
reason pay in cash, we can demand a 
receipt. We can refuse to pay more than 
ceiling prices. 

We can put our cash in the bank. 
That rumor that the Government will 
confiscate savings, or “freeze’’ deposits, 
was started by Nazi agents. It is un- 
adulterated falsehood and anti-Ameri- 
can propaganda. Cash belongs in a bank 
or in a War Bond. The only difference 
between dollars and War Bonds is that 
the bonds pay interest! 


Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., of Silver Springs, 

Maryland, has been promoted from Assist- 

ant General Counsel to General Counsel of 
the Treasury to succeed Randolph Paul 
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PERE 
MARQUETTE 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1943 OPERATIONS: 


INCREASED TRAFFIC. In responding to the heavy transporta- 
tion demands arising from the necessities of the war, Pere 
Marquette exceeded all previous yearly records of revenue 
freight tonnage handled, as measured in revenue ton miles 
(tons multiplied by miles hauled). This volume was 106.3 
percent over 1918; 72.2 percent over 1929; and 32.5 percent 
over 1942, the next highest year. That this was a highly 
creditable job is indicated by a comparison of these per- 
centage increases with those for all railroads combined, 
which show an increase of 79.1 percent over 1918; 62.3 
percent over 1929; and 13.8 percent over 1942. 


These high records established in revenue ton mileage, 
with the rolling equipment at hand, are due in no small 
degree to the cooperation of shippers and receivers of 
freight, who loaded cars to their maximum capacity, used 
a minimum of time in loading and unloading them. 


OPERATING REVENUES of $55,052,804, an all-time high, were 
greater by $10,741,497, or 24.2 percent, than those of 1942, 
which amounted to $44,311,307. Due principally to higher 
taxes, net income for 1943 of $3,619,520 exceeded net in- 
come for 1942 by only $50,454. 


It is interesting to note that whereas operating revenues 
in 1943 were greater by $6,584.365, or 13.6 percent, than 
those of 1929, the highest previous year, net income for 
1943 was less than half the net income of $7,473,279 in 
1929. The difference is more than explained by taxes which 


—— to $8,612,341 in 1943, compared with $2,962,195 
in 1929. 


OPERATING EXPENSES in 1943 amounting to $39,197,743, in- 
creased $6,653,257, or 20.44 percent over 1942, Of this in- 
crease $1,089,069 is due to increased wages recently granted 
the so-called non-operating and operating groups retro- 
actively to February 1st and April 1st, 19438, respectively. 
The operating ratio, which means the proportion of reve- 
nues consumed by Operating Expenses, was 71.20. This 
compares with the ratio of 73.45 in 1942 and 70.86 in 1929, 
the lowest ratio during the past fifteen years. 


SOURCES AND DISPOSITION OF INCOME 


Our income came from the following sources: 


Revenues from hauling freight other than 1943 1942 
coal and coke $42,761,911.98 $34,457,564.28 
Revenues from hauling coal and coke.... 6,063,819.09 5,639,030.59 
Revenues from hauling passengers 3,684,738.27 2,125,624.89 
Other transportation revenues 2,542,334.46 2,089,087.74 
Dividends from stocks owned 56,801.50 79,133.25 
Other income from non-railroad operations 722,343.06 598,259.56 


Total $55,831,948.36 $44,983,700.31 


$ 8,304,347.70-I 


$10,848,248.05-I 


DEBT REDUCTION. The Directors, after full consideration and 
in view of their previously announced plan to follow a 
vigorous policy of debt retirement, deemed it unwise to 
declare any dividends during 1943. 

The Annual Report for the year 1942 stated that the 
Directors in October of that year initiated a debt reduc- 
tion program, and that it was their intention to pursue 
such a policy as funds became available, to the end of 
strengthening the Company’s credit. This is essential to 
any refinancing program for the 1956 First Mortgage 
maturities. 


The fact that since October, 1942, $8,491,700 par value, 


- or 13.16 percent, of the Company’s First Mortgage Bonds, 


principally the 1956 maturities, have been purchased at an 
average discount of 20.12 percent, evidences the effort made 
to carry out that program. 


In the face of repeated warnings to the railroads by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in its last three Annual 
Reports to the Congress that wartime earnings should be 
used toward reducing funded debt, thereby lessening the 
burden of fixed charges, any present deviation from the 
policy adopted by the Directors would be unwise. 


During the year $1,966,000 First 4s and $4,168,700 of 
First 5s, totaling $6,134,700 due in 1956, and $98,000 First 
4%s due in 1980, were retired. These bonds were acquired 
for $5,204,700, or $1,028,000 less than their face value, an 
average discount of 16.49 percent. The 1980 bonds were 
acquired with cash required to be deposited with the 
Trustee covering mortgaged property sold. 


AN IMPORTANT PROBLEM. No problem today is more impor- 
tant than the maintaining of sufficient experienced per- 
sonnel to man the trains, switch cars, keep rolling stock in 
full repair and maintain the property to the extent neces- 
sary to safely handle the trains. Besides a heavy turnover 
in our employees due to higher labor rates paid by the war 
industries, the road has had some 1000 of its total of 7500 
employees enter the military service. The officers are con- 
stantly wrestling with this problem, and are taking such 
action as is open to them to retain as many experienced 
employees as possible, and to train new employees. 


NEW INDUSTRIES. During the year, sixty-one 
new industries were established on the Pere 
Marquette, for whose account 5,085 cars of 
freight were handled. This produced revenue 
in 1943 of $326,874. It is estimated that in 
1944 these new sources may account for 
10,935 cars of freight and produce revenues 
of approximately $642,850. Nearly all of 
these new industries are of such nature as 
to indicate permanence. 


The new industries established in 1942 
accounted for 27,793 cars of freight durin 


Increase or 
Decrease 


424,788.50-I 


We disposed of our income as follows: 

Wages $19,283,859.16 $16,308,292.49 

Materials, supplies, and fuel 8,247,069.00 6,844,531.26 

Railway tax accruals, other than Federal 
and Canadian tax on income 

Payments to contractors, associations, 
other companies, and .individuals for 
services and expenses 

Rent for equipment of others used by us, 
less amounts received from others. ... 

Rentals and expenses paid for facilities 
used jointly with others, less amounts 
received from others 

Interest on funded debt 

Other interest 

Depreciation, amortization, and retirements 


2,677,783.98 2,356,280.42 


4,667,594.23 3,254,962.72 
199,846.11 43,372.08 


3,459,851.98 
2,934,113.96 
57,943.95 


2,661,891.34 
3,216,959.63 
1,710.05 


4,749,809.10 4,350,587.60 


Total $46,277,871.47 $38,951,843.43 7,326,028.04-I 


Net Income before Federal income and Can- 
adian income and excess-profits taxes.. $ 9,554,076.89 $ 6,031,856.88 

Federal income and Canadian income and 
excess-profits taxes 

Balance remaining for other corporate 
purposes 

Italic denotes credit 


5,934,557.29 2,462,791.00 


$ 3,619,519.60 $ 3,569,065.88 


$ 2,975,566.67-T 
1,402,537.74-I 


1,412,631.51-I 


$ 3,522,220.01-1 
3,471,766.29-I 


1943, and produced revenues of $3,092,037. 


POSTWAR ERA. The Nation’s industry, which 
so wholeheartedly set aside its private pur- 
suits and so splendidly dedicated itself to a 
total contribution of its effort to winning the 
war, is now laying the plans for the time 
when “Swords shall be beaten into plow- 
shares.” The consensus of the industrial 
leaders in the area served by Pere Marquette 
is that the transition period will not be 
of long duration, and that out of it will come 
an era of reconstruction and great indus- 
trial progress. One need only point to the 
prospect of a large volume production in the 
great automobile industry of Michigan. It is 
the aim of the management to have the rail- 
road prepared to take its proper place in the 
postwar era. 


321,503.56-I 


243,218.19-I 


The above are summary excerpts from our current Annual Report and are published only for the information of stockholders. Any 


stockholder failing to receive a copy of the Report will be furnished one on request to the Secretary, Terminal Tower, Cle 
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1,559,113.38-I 

453,246.72-I 

22,331.75-D 

797,960.64-I 
282,845.67-D 

56,233.90-I 

399,221.50-I 
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Taxing the Life Out of Wealth 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 

of his family. It is, in fact, a problem 
not only of interest to A but to many of 
his loyal employees and to hundreds of 
his customers of long standing. It is, 
however, a problem which A can prob- 
ably solve by the purchase of additional 
insurance if he is still insurable, by re- 
ducing his domestic expenses and build- 
ing up some liquid resources, by author- 
izing his executors under his will to 
borrow funds for the payment of his tax 
or possibly by a combination of two or 
more of these solutions. 


upon the death of Mrs. A. 


Under the terms of A’s will, in the 
event of his death, his estate is held in 
trust for the benefit of his wife during 
her lifetime and, upon her death, is 
divided equally between his two sons. 
Under present law, A’s estate is sub- 
ject to a very substantial tax upon his 
death, but no additional tax would be 
imposed upon the subsequent death 
of his wife. Under consideration, 
however, is a tax upon the termina- 
tion of the life estate created for his 
wife—a second tax upon the property 


THE SPOTLIGHT IS ON HOUSTON — 


It is no exaggeration to say that Houston and 


the Texas Gulf Coast occupy first place in the 

postwar thinking of business and industry. If 

you are looking to this rich section as a post- 
war land of opportunity this bank invites you 
to call on us for any essential information we 
can give you. We are at the present serving 
almost every type of business and industry 
represented in this area. Perhaps our experi- 
ence can be of service to you. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


\ 


in HOUSTON 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicage 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE STREET 


{ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation} 


If the first tax upon A’s estate pre. 
sents a problem to. him, how can Mrs, A 
provide for the payment of a second 
tax? That is a question which must he 
of equal interest to the taxpayer and 
the Government empowered to tax. 

Mrs. A has not insured her life either 
for the benefit of her family or for the 
protection of an estate which she has 
never possessed. Mrs. A, furthermore, 
has no earned income. Upon the death 
of her husband, she is entirely dependent 
upon dividends which may or may not 
be paid by the corporation. The cor- 
poration, however, must first pay a 
tax for the right to do business, followed 
by a normal and surtax, excess profits 
tax, capital stock tax and declared 
value excess profits tax. Any corporate 
net income after taxes which is not used 
to retire past indebtedness, set aside as 
a reserve to meet future liabilities or 
added to surplus may be paid out as 
dividends to her. In other words, if 
dividends are paid, they represent 
profits available after the payment of 
corporate taxes ranging from 40 per 
cent to 80 per cent of earned income. 
The dividends, when, as and if paid, 
however, are subsequently taxed again 


were only 


THE ROOSEVELT” 


When you stop at The Roosevelt you 
don't risk getting marooned like this. 
For you'll be within walking range o 
Manhattan's Midtown activities. Direct 
passageway from Grand Central Ter- 
minal to hotel lobby. A reservation at 
The Roosevelt liquidates a lot of bother. 
Rooms with bath from $4.50. 


THE ROOSEVELT 


Robert P. Williford, General Manager 
MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


—A Hilton Hotel— 


OTHER HILTON HOTELS FROM COAST TO COAST: 
TEXAS, Abilene, El Paso, Longview, Lubbock, Plainview 
NEW MEXICO, Albuquerque; CALIFORNIA, Long Beach 
los Angeles, The Town House; MEXICO, 
The Palacio Hilton. Hilton Hotels. C. N. Hilton, Presiden 
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when received by Mrs. A as individual 
income—an individual tax beginning at 
22 per cent and increasing rapidly there- 


giter. 


(Osviousty Mrs. A is not in a position 
fo pay substantial premiums on life 
insurance at an advanced age even if 
she is insurable, nor is she able to save 
sufficient funds from her materially 
reduced income to provide even a sem- 
blance of liquidity. She cannot, there- 
fore, provide for the payment of a 
second tax imposed upon the termina- 
tion of her life estate. 

Regardless of its merit or lack of 
merit, a tax upon the termination of a 
life estate is under consideration. For 
the reasons previously outlined, it is 
important that the taxpayer, particu- 
larly the owner of stock in a close 
corporation or the owner of other not 
readily marketable assets such as real 
estate be aware of its presence and its 
possible ultimate enactment into law. 
Although it may produce relatively 
little revenue, it can produce a devas- 
tating effect upon a vast number of 
businesses, their owners and their em- 
ployees. 

If an estate is largely composed of 
cash, readily marketable securities or 
other reasonably liquid property, the 
possible enactment of a law which will 
tax a life estate upon its termination 
will merely hasten the leveling of 
wealth by reducing again the principal, 
income and living standards of the 
ultimate beneficiaries. If an estate, 
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HOTEL LAFAYETTE 

INVITES YOU BOTH 

(You and the' ‘Inner Man’’) 
To a Bit of Home in 


WASHINGTON 


In the Heart of the Govern- 
ment Office Area. . . . One 
Block from the WHITE 
HOUSE 


Featuring 
The LAFAYETTE ROOM 
—-—relaxing atmosphere and famous 
food bring the substantial business 
man to mealtime meetings for The 
Lafayette Room's menu attraction and 
conference convenience. 


A JEFF FORD HOTEL 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 


16th & Eye Streets, N 


WASHINGTON, D. C 


May 1944 


however, is composed largely of the 
stock of a close corporation, such a tax 


may level wealth by destroying it. 
With some exceptions, a second tax 
upon the same property, under the 
present high income and estate tax 
rates, cannot be met. Many profitable 
going concerns would either be liqui- 
dated or pass into other and possibly 
less competent hands under a forced 
sale. 

The liquidation or forced sale of 
many formerly successful and profitable 
close corporations over a period of a 
few years may result in less competent 
management, higher costs per unit of 


Your Atlanta 


nthe 


production, unemployment and a greatly 
reduced corporate and individual in- 
come subject to tax. Far outweighing 
the possible advantage of additional 
revenue to be derived from such a tax, 
therefore, are manifold disadvantages 
not only to the taxpayer but to the 
public and Government as well. 


Comforting 


When the average man looks at what 
he has left after paying his taxes, he real- 
izes that social security may have some 
real meaning for him. 


Co rrespon dent 


Post-War South 


FULTON NATIONAL BANK 


Atlanta 


NV 


Georgia 


INDUSTRIAL BOND FINANCING has come into prominence 


in this country only in the past twenty-five years. During this 


period Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. has been associated as an 


original underwriter with 169 industrial issues aggregating 


over 2.1 billion dollars and representing 37 separate fields. 


CHICAGO 90, 123 S.LASALLE STREET - 


NEW YORK 5, 35 WALL STREET 


AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 
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The Spirit that is 


HOUSTON’S 
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homefront as well as on every battlefront. With their dollars 
and work hours and indomitable spirit, Houstonians are 
making an amazing contribution to the war effort. Our long 
and intimate association with Houston’s past, present and 


future might be helpful to you. 


The West is more than ever a land of opportunity. Millions of dol- 
lars, thousands of people have poured into this section to turn the 
West into a hive of industrial activity. After the war these people 
and the plants in which they work will be devoted to the manufac- 
turing of consumer goods for the United States, the Pacific Area and 
South America. 


Citizens National Bank, in the heart of this new industrial empire, is 
prepared to offer you prompt and efficient cooperation as your cor- 
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AVERAGE INCREASE 


in deposits... 
EACH YEAR DURING THE PAST DECADE 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


E OUTLOOK. For too long a time business has 
been subjected to the criticism of not having 
enough nerve. The formula is something like this: 

If private enterprise does not do something about 
assuring full employment, guaranteeing prosperity and 
seeing that there is ample credit for everyone, then 
the Government will have to take over the job. 

This thought has been expressed so often and with 
such finality that it has even got business talking that 
way. Consequently there is an almost universal effort 
under way to coax business back into a risk-taking 
frame of mind before the war ends, always, of course, 
with an implication of do-it-or-else. 3 


Maybe Formula lis Wrong * 


The fact that this simple approach to the matter has 
failed to revive anything like the old-time eagerness 
for the fray suggests there might be something wrong 
with the formula. At least there is reason to reexamine 
it carefully and see just what validity or substance is 
in it. 

In the first place business is made up of hundreds of 
thousands of independent units and can never act with 
the singleness of aim and authority that is characteristic 
of a governmental agency. 

Moreover, there is no easy distinction between 
business and government. They are both in the same 
boat. Both must depend on private enterprise in the 
operation of commercial and industrial concerns because 
there is really no other kind of enterprise. Now and 
then one might come across some form of enterprise 
that is not quite “private” but not often enough to 
make any difference. The only real question at issue is 
whether private enterprise works better mixed with 
politics or not. 

Usually where the do-it-or-else theory has been 
followed to the point where the Government actually 
took over the operation of a business, the Government’s 
representatives had little to do. Except for a little 
shifting of personnel the regular managers and workers 
carried on while the temporary new owner’s men sat 
around looking uncomfortable. There is very little in 
the record thus far to show any benefits to the general 
public. derived from the Government’s attempt to 
compete with its citizens. 


Optimistic Conclusions 

In fact on the basis of experience here and abroad 
with thieidea of the Government “taking over,” it would 
seem that certain broad conclusions are justified and 
they afe.on the optimistic side. 

(1) De current cycle of government in business is 
on thefdown swing. 

Thekethave been two kinds of cycles all through our 
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By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


business history. One has been the familiar rise and fall 
of business activity and the other has been the rise and 
fall of government-in-business activity. 

Except for periods of war when the production figures 
have a special] meaning, these two cycles have just about 
alternated. When we had the Government getting into 
all kinds of business and mixing the enterprise of 
politics with the enterprise of manufacturing and selling, 
it usually accompanied a period of declining business. 

(2) Certainly one way to make sure that the risk- 
spirit of business will stay squelched is to keep on hinting 
solemnly that the Government will be patient just so 
long but may be forced to take over. The thing that 
business and government both need more than anything 
else right now is a vast simplification of this outlook 
and a formula from which the famous threat has been 
completely eliminated. It is to the advantage of govern- 
ment, business, and everyone’s future to see that the 
door to individual opportunity is opened wide and 
kept that way. 

(3) It will not be enough for business merely to stop 
threatening itself, and being threatened. The process 
of encouragement must go much farther. Nothing should 
be left undone that would assure an individual that he 
will be safeguarded in the results of his enterprise 
and effort. 

(4) Business and government have probably moved 
closer together in their thinking on private enterprise 
than one would suspect from much of the talk heard 
today. A great deal that is now being done legislatively 
has the purpose of helping business. While in some cases 
these things have the opposite effect, the intention is 
good, if that is any consolation. Also there is no doubt 
business has come to understand the need for govern- 
mental controls in many difficult fields. In other words, 
business and government are not actually very far 
apart today and there are numerous resemblances in 
current history to periods of cooperation and progress 
in past history. 


Price Administrator Bowles, appearing before House Banking 
Committee, urged extension of Price Control Law 
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